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BY THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


My wish is, that the Convention may adopt no temporary expedients ; 
but probe the defects of the Constitution to the bottom.— Washington. 
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Should one be disposed to condemn the freedom, which is used in this 
small tract on so great a subject, he may receive instruction and relief 
from Old England’s wisest Philosopher in the sentiments, confirmed and 
sanctioned by the most prudent and modest of New England’s Christian 
Gentlemen; as announced and approved at.the Centennial Celebration of 
Havard College, on the era of the second century from its foundation : 

“‘ Harvard University—May she hold in respect the precept of Bacon; 
Take counsel of both times; of the antienter What is dest ;—of the later 
time what is fittest ;—to reform without bravery, or scandal of former 
times: yet to set it down to ourselves, as well to create good precedents, as to 


follow them.”—Quincx’s History or Harvard University. Vol. IL, 
page 662. 


CONSIDERATIONS. 


SECTION I. THE FIRST, COMPROMISE. 


“Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
‘lump 2” 

In the history of nations never has arisen a more impor- 
tant subject, for rational and practical consideration than the 
question which now demands and deserves the attention of 
the people in these States, in respect to Slavery. This 
question, in the wonderful arrangements of Divine Provi- 
dence, is now so placed before this people, as leaves no pos- 
sible foundation, or even the smallest prospect for the per- 
manent adjustment of our national institutions, transactions 
and interests, until slavery, as it now exists in these States ; 
or civil, religious and personal liberty, as proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence, shall be constitutionally and 
practically established, in respect to every person, through 
the whole length and breadth of the land. On this great 
subject, one question and only one question needs to be can- 
didly considered and truly and fairly answered: and that 
one question is— What ought to be done? 

If we would honestly consider and wisely answer this 
question, it is desirable and necessary to regard the senti- 
ments professions and obligations of the people in these 
States, as they have been declared on the most important 
occasions ; as they have been connected with the transactions, 
which established our national existence; and as they are 
recorded in the documents, which respect the principles and 
commencement of our national Independence. One of the 
earliest transactions of this description occurred in the first 
Congress of the Colonies, which was convened on the 4th 
of September, 1774, in Philadelphia. Of that event we 
have the following statement: “In the year 1774, when | 
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Britain threatened a war with us and was disposed to deny 
‘to us some part of the liberty, which we claimed; and we 
had a prospect of entering into a bloody conflict in defence 
of our own rights, the slavetrade, which had been practised, 
-appeared so inconsistent’ with“our own liberty, that a Con- 
gress, which then represented these United States, made a 
‘solemn resolution, itv the ‘name of all the people, whom they 
-sepresented, in the following’ words, \“ We will neither im- 
‘port, nor purchase any slaves imported, after the first day of 
‘December next ; after‘which time we: will wholly discontinue 
ithe slavetrade ; anid will neither be concerned in it ourselves, 
mor will hire our vessels, nor séll our commodities, or manu- 
‘factures to those, who are concerned in it.” All the people 
‘appeared to acquiesce in this resolution, in order to act a 
‘consistent part, while contending for their own liberties and 
‘to have any ground of hope in the protection and smiles of a 
righteous God and success in the struggle for our liberties. 
With this resolution we entered the combat; God appeared 
‘to be on our side and wrought wonders in our favor; disap- 
‘pointed those, who rose against us and established our free- 
dom and independence.” 

Another transaction, in respect to our national existence 
-and obligations, was the Declaration of Independence, which 
is entitled—-The unanimous Declaration of the ‘lhirteen 
United States of America. In this great and solemn trans- 
-action the Congress declare, that they act according to the 
‘station, which they are entitled to assume by the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God. They also declare the native 
equality and unalienable rights of all human beings; and in 
‘accordance with these rights, they state the proper objects 
and righteous foundations of civil governments and political 
institutions. Then, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
‘world for the rectitude of their intentions; and with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, in support 
of their Declaration, they mutually pledge their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor. These sentiments, profes- 
‘sions and obligations are virtually renewed, by the people in 
these States, on the anniversary of our national existence 
‘and independence; and before the Supreme Judge of the 
world and the nations of the earth, they are the foundation 
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of every national privilege and transaction, in respect to the 
people in the United States. 

A third transaction of national importance and obligation, 
which occurred on the 9th of July, 1778, was the formation 
of the Confederation. In this transaction the States adopted 
the “ Articles of Confederation and perpetual union between 
the Thirteen United States.” The sentiments, professions 
and obligations of the first Congress of the Colonies in 1774 ; 
the Declaration of Independence, 4th of July, 1776; and 
the Articles of Confederation, in 1778, were founded on the 
immutable principles of truth, justice, liberty and righteous- 
ness. These principles were professed, sanctioned and vin- 
dicated, from 1774 until the first of April, 1783, by the most 
important declarations and transactions ; by an appeal to the 
Supreme Judge of the world; by a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence; by the pledge of our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor; and by all the counsels 
and prayers, labors and conflicts, treasures and blood, that 
were given and expended to maintain our rights and estab- 
lish our Independence. | 

At the close of the war, on the first of April, 1783, it was 
agreed by the old Congress, after a sharp conflict on the 
subject, that the burdens on the States should be laid accord- 
ing to the population, counting three fifths of the slaves. On 
the final question respecting the method of counting the 
slaves, Rhode Island voted No! Massachusetts was divided. 
The other States voted—aye. Mr. Upham, in his speech in 
Congress, 10th May, 1854, on the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, says, “ This was the first compromise ever 
made between the slave-holding and the free States.”— 
What was the occasion of this compromise? On the sub- 
ject of taxation according to the number of the people, when 
the question arose, “ How shall the slaves be counted,” the 
Southern delegates maintained, that they were not to be 
counted, for they were property and not persons. But the 
Northern delegates contended, that they were persons and 
not property; and all ought to be counted. As the 
members of the Congress would not agree to what was 
true and right, they agreed, by a compromise, to what was 
false and wrong. ‘They agreed to count five human beings, 
as only three persons, in their basis of taxation according 
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to the number of the people. In this compromise how did 
they account and treat theirslaves? Were they persons, or 
were they property? Did each party maintain the truth, 
while they differed? Did either party maintain the truth, 
when they agreed, in the compromise, to account five human 
beings to be three persons ! ? Was that compromise true, or 
false, right, or wrong, wise, or unwise ? According to the self- 
evident principles, which are proclaimed in the ‘Declaration 
of Independence and which are the foundation of our na- — 
tional existence, the first compromise, between the Northern 
and Southern States, renounced liberty for slavery, righteous- 
‘ness for unrighteousness and wisdom for folly. 


““ Know ye not that a litile leaven leaveneth the whole limp.” 


SECTION Il. SECOND COMPROMISE. 


for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? and what communion hath light with darkness ? 


On the first of March, 1784, Virginia ceded to the United 
States her territory, north and west of the Ohio River. 
Other States having territory in the same region, followed 

~her example; and the whole territory, northwest of the river, 
became the common property of the United States. On the 
possession of this property, a conflict arose on the question, 
whether it should be occupied by free labor, or slave labor ? 
Upham says, in his speech on the 10th of May, 1854, “ the 
struggle continued for years, with unabated energy and de- 
termination ; and never could have been arrested, without a 
compromise.” On the very day ofthe cession from Virginia, 
a committee of Jefferson from that State, of Chase from 
Maryland and Howell of Rhode-Island, reported a plan for 
the temporary government of the Northwestern territory. 


of 


It was written by Jefferson and contained the following pro- 
vision respecting the States, which might be formed within 
the territory; ‘after the year 1800, of the Christian era, 
there shall be neither slavery, nor involuntary servitude in 
any of the said States, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, of which the party shall have been duly convicted to 
have been personally guilty.” 

On the 19th of April, 1784, the anniversary of the Lex- 
ington battle, only ten years from the first bold and bloody 
_ conflict for liberty against slavery, the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States rejected the ordinance for the exclusion of Slavery 
from their territory, though it was composed, offered and 
urged for their acceptance, by Thomas Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration of our national Independence. On the 16th 
of March, 1786, fifteen years from the month of the Boston 
massacre, when the British troops fired on the inhabitants of 
Boston and murdered four men, the proposed ordinance for 
liberty against slavery, was again rejected, when offered by 
Rufus King, a delegate from New York. But, says Mr. 
Upham, “the people of the free States were then resolved, 
as I belicve they now are and trust they ever will be, that 
this continent shall not be enveloped in Slavery ; and that a 
limit shall be put to its extension. The controversy was 
irreconcilable. The confederation could not have been 
preserved, and the States could not have continued under one 
government, had not a compromise, in the nature of a com- 
pact, been made. ‘Such a compromise, or compact was 
made.” On the 9th of July, 1787, in the old Congress, the 
subject of a government for the Northwestern territory was 
referred to a Committee of five, Nicholas of Virginia was 
chairman and Nathan Dane of Beverly, Massachusetts, was 
amember. After two days only, this committee reported the 
celebrated “Ordinance of 1787.” It contains the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territory; in substance what Jef- 
fersof? had endeavored to persuade that Congress to adopt, 
what Rufus King had advocated without success and what 
the slave-holding Representatives, for more than three years, 
had constantly resisted with inflexible determination and una- 
nimity. But now, the very next-day after it was reported, 
it was instantly accepted. Every Southern vote and every 
vote, North and South, is recorded in its favor, except the 
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single vote of Robert Yates of New York. Why was this 


great, sudden and total change? It was because there was 
attached to the restriction of slavery an obligation on the 
States, which might be formed in the territory, to permit the 
reclamation of fugitives from slavery: it was on account of 
this premium offered by the free States to the slave States, 
for the relinquishment of the claim to carry slavery into the 
territorial possessions of the United States. The ordinance 
of 1787 has the following article: “there shall be neither 
slavery, nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, other- 
wise than in punishment of crimes, of which the party shall 
be duly convicted: Provided always, that any person escap- 
ing into the same, from whom labor, or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming 
the labor, or service, as aforesaid.” This arrangement. was 
made unalterable and perpetual by the ordinance. “ It is 
ordained and declared by the authority aforesaid, that the 
following articles shall be considered as articles of compact 
between the original States and the people and the States in 
the said territory; and for ever remain unalterable, unless 
by common consent.” ‘The constitution of the United States 
has sanctioned this compact by the article, that engagements 
formed before its adoption “should be as valid against the 
UnitedStates, under the Constitution, as under the Confed- 
eration.” Such isthe Second Compromise between the slave- 
holding and non-siaveholding States. In the history of the 
United States no single enactment has been more celebrated 
or been more influential in its connections and consequences, 
than the ordinance of 1787; by which slavery was to be for- 
ever excluded from the Northwestern territory; and by 
which they, who should escape from slavery, are to be reclaim- 
ed and returned to involuntary servitude. While this ordinance 
has been constantly and highly applauded for its exclusion of 
slavery from the Northwestern territory, the permission and 
engagement for the reclamation of fugitives, by which that 
exclusion was obtained, have not received their deserved re- 
prehension. The long and violent contention on this subject, 
that was ended by the Second Compromise, shows that how- 
ever righteousness and unrighteousness may contend, they 
never can establish and maintain real fellowship. If they, 
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who have been engaged in such a contention, become 
united by a compromise, it is by a matual agreement in un- 
righ teousnes and not in righteousnesss. It was unrighteous 
in the South to claim the territory for slavery ; and no less 
unrighteous for the North to obtain it for freedom by the re- 
turn of the fugitives. 


‘ 


‘ SECTION Il. THIRD COMPROMISE. 


“ Por they have sown the wind ; they shall reap the whirlwind.” 


While the Congress of the Confederation, in New York, 
were in session, a Convention was assembled and engaged 
in an attempt to devise a firmer union and organize a gov- 
ernment, which should preserve the States from division and 
ruin. In the month of May, 1787, the Convention assem- 
bled in Philadelphia. In this Convention soon arose the 
question on the estimate to be made of the slaves. It was 
necessary to arrange a basis for the House of Representa- 
tives. It was admitted, that the population was the only 
practicable foundation for this purpose. But the question 
was—How shall the slaves be counted? -When taxes were 
to be laid by the old Congress, in the year, 1783, the South- 
ern delegates maintained, that the slaves were not to be 
counted, for they were property and not persons. But the 
Northern delegates contended, that they were persons and 
not property; and all ought to be counted. Yet, now, 
when numbers and power were the object, in the House of 
Representatives, the Southern delegates contended, that all 
their slaves ought to be counted ; for they were persons and 
not property. But the North maintained, that the slaves 
were property and not persons; and ought not to be counted in 
the representation of the people. ‘The conflict on this sub- 
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ject, continued for months ; and was as obstinate and violent 
in the Convention, as had been the controversy in the old 
Congress respecting the Northwestern territory. When the 
contention respecting the Northwestern territory was settled 
by the Compromise of 1787. as it has been shown in the pre- 
ceding section, then the controversy in the Convention was 
soon closed, by the three-fifths ratio in the estimate of the 
slaves, for the basis of representation in Congress. 

The Missouri Compromise, in 1820, was a renewal of the 
great compact of 1787, not in spirit only, but in the very | 
letter It was formed by the restriction of Slavery within — 
certain limits and the return of fugitives to slavery. ‘The 
compromises of 1850 were formed on the same basis, in 
respect to the restriction of slavery and the return of fugi- 
tives. When the bill for the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise was debated in the year 1854, by the Congress of 
the United States, Mr Upham said: * This bill contemplates 
and if it becomes a law will constitute a radical and vital 
change in the policy, on which the Union of the States was 
formed, and by which its affairs have been administered 
through its entire history. It will be an abandonment of the 
course, that has been pursued from the first. The country 
will swing from her moorings; and we shall embark, with 
all our precious interests, all the glorious recollections and 
all the magnificent prospects of this vast Republican empire, 
on an untraversed, unknown and it may well be feared, 
stormy, if not fatal sea.” He declares and shows, “ that 
the Constitution never could have been adopted by the States, - 
or even formed by the Convention; the present government 
could not have been established, nor even the Confederation 
been long maintained, had not certain compacts and engag- 
ments been arranged and solemnly confirmed by the two 
great sections of the Union.” He maintains that the com- 
promises are the solid basement, on which the whole struc- 
ture of our Union stands; that their spirit and essence run 
through the entire constitutional history of our country, and 
are the foundation, on which was established the Constitution. 
He says, “you can tracein this feature of our political 
system, the genius and hand of the Constitution from the 
turret to the foundation.” 

We have now given a very concise view of the Com- 
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promises, on which have been founded and controled the 
transaction of our national affairs and the administration of 
our national government from the cessation of hostilities for 
our Independence, until the present time. The old Congress 
of the Confederation and the Convention of the Constitution 
saw and felt the evils and dangers, which they expected to 
prevent by the Compromises of 1787; but we now see and 
feel the greater evils and dangers, which have arisen and 
still arise from the compromises of that period. The com- 
promise of 1783, which was the foundation of the ratio of 
taxation ; the compromise of 1787, on which was settled, at 
that time, the contention respecting the Northwestern territo- 
ry; and the compromise of the same year, which established 
the basis forthe representation of the people in Congress, are 
among the most important transactions, that have occurred in 
the history of the United States. They originated from the 
greatest difficulties that have ever embarrassed and perplex- 
ed our political interests; and were preceded by the most 
violent and threatening controversies and contentions, that 
have ever existed in our National assemblies. These com- 
promises demand and deserve a more earnest and impartial 
attention; and a more serious and practical consideration 
than they have ever received from the people of the States; 
or in the administration of the Federal government. Though 
the union and agreement in the adoption of these comprom- 
ises were so harmonious; they have been the occasion of con- 
stant and violent difference and contention, almost seventy 
years, from the formation of the Constitution to this day. 
Neyer have the difference and contention been more danger- 
ous, violent and fearful than at the present time. The com- 
promises might have been administered for a precious and 
healthful opiate; but they may yet prove to be a subtle and 
fatal poison. For the prevention of such evil and bitter 
effects, we ought, by a wise and thorough review and im- 
provement of what is passed, to be induced to perceive and 
perform our present duty. 
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SECTION IV. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


“Yea ; and why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right 2” . 


When Washington was chosen a delegate to the Conven- 
tion, which formed the Constitution, he made every possible 
preparation for the duties of that important appointment. 
He was apprehensive, that the delegates would be under the 
influence of instructions, which might embarrass and retard, - 
if they did not defeat the object, for which they were to as- 
semble. He said: “ My wish is, that the Convention may 
adopt no temporary expedients ; but probe the defects of the 
Constitution ;’ (by which he meant the articles of the Con- 
federation,) “to the bottom and provide a radical cure, 
whether they are agreed, or not. A conduct of this kind 
will stamp wisdom and dignity upon their proceedings ; and 
exhibit a light, which will sooner, or later, have its influ- 
ence.” When the Constitution was formed, it was not 
entirely satisfactory to the Convention, that formed it. But 
“faulty as it was, they looked upon it, as the best, that could 
be made in the existing state of things; and as such, they 
wished it to be fairly tried. It was moreover remarkable, 
that what one called a defect, another thought its most val- 
uable part; so that in detail, it was almost wholly condemn- 
ed and approved.” —Spark’s Life of Washington, pages 401 
and 403. 

After a trial of seventy years, the Constitution would be 
accounted, at this day, by an intelligent and impartial tribu- 
nal, to be neither less, nor more, worthy, or unworthy of 
condemnation and approbation than it was at the time of its 
formation and adoption. Every person can easily form a 
correct judgment of the compromises, which have been be- 
fore us, in the three former sections of these considerations. 
As the Constitution was founded on these Compromises, in 
its fundamental principles and practical administrations it is 
in perfect agreement with the nature and effects of the foun- 
dation, on which it was established. Do the compromises 
of the Constitution agree with the Colonies, in their resolu- 
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tion by their first Congress, in the year, 1774, respecting: 
Slavery? Do they agree with the self-evident principles, 
which are proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence ?’ 
How is it, that the advocates of liberty and the advocates of 
slavery, at the present time, sustain their discordant senti- 
ments and contentious practices by the Constitution? Does: 
the Constitution promote, or prevent the objects, for which 
the people declare, in the preamble, they ordain and estab-- 
lish it? Is the basis of the representation and taxation,. 
according to the Constitution, equal and righteous? How: 
does the continuance of the foreign slavetrade, for twenty: 
years, agree with the native equality of all human beings: 
and the unalienable endowment, which they receive from: 
their Creator? Is the domestic traffic, in the bodies and: 
souls of men, consistent with that clause in the preamble, 
which declares, that the people ordain and establish the Con-- 
stitution “to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and: 
eur posterity ?’. The Constitution declares, that “no person: 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due: 
process of law ;” and yet millions of persons, in these States,. 
are deprived of these blessings against the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God. The Constitution declares, ‘the 
right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses,. 
papers and effects, against unreasonable searches and _ seiz-: 
ures, shall not be violated; and yet millions of the people. 
are constantly liable, in these respects, to the most disgrace- 
ful and pernicious viclations. What is expressly forbidden,,. 
by the Constitution, has been repeatedly committed, by the 
purchase of extensive territories, with their slaveholding. 
population. Is not “the privilege of the Writ of Habeas: 
Corpus” virtually suspended, in respect to every person,. 
who is subjected to involuntary servitude? Is the return: 
of a person, who has escaped from slavery, for life,. 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, consistent with every 
person’s right to these blessings? The Constitution de-- 
clares, that Congress shall not prohibit the free exercise of: 
religion, or abridge the freedom ef speech, or the press; yet,. 
80 far as it tolerates the existence and extension of slavery ;. 
it prevents the possession and enjoyment of these inestima- 
ble and inalienable privileges. The Constitution is incon- 
sistent with the Declaration of Independence,. -with the 
2 
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objects for which it was ordained and established by the 
people ; and with every ariicle and provision in itself, that 
agrees with the fundamental and immutable principles and 
obligations of piety, patriotism and philanthropy. The 
Constitution agrees with the consistency and veracity, witl: 
which the Southern delegates, in the Congress of the Con- 
federation, contended that the slaves were preperty and not 
persons ; and the Northern delegates contended they were 
persons and not property ; and then, j in the convention of the 
Constitution, the Southern delegates contended thatthe slaves 
were persons and not property; and the Northern delegates 
contended, that they were not persons, but property. Then 
in both cases, both parties settled the controversies and 
contentions, by compromises, which implied that the slaves 
were neither property, nor persons; but three-fifths of either ¢ 
and that the delegates, who so counted the slaves, might 
themselves be accounted untrue and unwise. ‘The inconsis- 
tent, ridiculous and suicidal absurdities, compromises and 
contradictions, on which the Constitution was founded, are 
involved in its discordant articles; and have been expe- 
rienced and manifested by its successive administrations and 
the various parties and factions, contentions and difficulties, 
which have continued and increased among the people until 
this day. As soon as we obtained our National Independ- 
ence, by the first compromise respecting taxation and the 
second compromise respecting the Northwestern territory, 
in the Congress of the Confederation ; and then, by the third 
compromise, in the Convention of the Constitution, respect- 
ing the representation of the people, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, after prolonged and determined controversies 
and contentions, we renounced, in respect to our fellow men, 
whom we held and still hold in involuntary servitude, the 
eternal principles of liberty, justice and truth, for the tran- 
sient policy of slavery, injustice and falsehood. By such 
conduct we renounced the self-evident principles, which we 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence, on which 
we appealed to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions; and for the support of the Dec 
laration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we pledged our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor. By such conduct we have vilitied our appeah 
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to the Supreme Judge of the world, for the rectitud: of our 
intentions in the Declaration of Independence; we have 
forfeited the protection of Divine Providence; and have 
sacrificed the mutual pledge of our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honer. Such are the deceitful and destructive 
nature and effects of avaricious and ambitious compromises, 
for which nations are induced to renounce righteous princi- 
ples for unrighteous policy, liberty for slavery and the wis- 
dom of God for the folly of man. In view of such conduct 
avell may the Supreme and final Judge of the world ask— 

“ Yea! and why even of yourselves judge ye not what ts 
eight 2” 


SECTIGN V. POLITICAL DECLENSION. 


“Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my Vineyard.” 


The self-evident principles of philanthropy, patriotism and 
piety. which are proclaimed and implied in the Declaration 
of Independence, were exemplified and illustrated by the 
character and conduct of Washington. Se far as we decline 
from the bright and shining light, which God has placed 
before us by his example, in cur sentiments, privileges and 
obligations, we depart from the foundation of truth and duty, 
of wisdom, dignity and propriety. To form a correct judg- 
ment on this subject, it is proposed to exhibit a small number 
of specimens from his sentiments, instructions and prayers, 
which we ought to regard with gratitude to God and in honor 
to the memory of the man, who was once esteemed and 
ought new, in the present crisis of our. national affairs, more 
than ever to be esteemed “first in war, first in peace and 
first in the hearts of his country.” From Washington’s 
orders, dated Newburg, 18th of April 1783, is selected the 
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following paragraph: “ While the General recollects the 
almost infinite variety of scenes, through which we have 
passed, with a mixture of pleasure, astonishment and grati- 
itude ; while he contemplates the prospect before us with 
xapture, he can not help wishing, that all the brave men, of 
whatever condition they may be, who have shared in the 
toils and dangers of effecting this glorious revolution, of res- 
-cuing millions from the hand of oppression and of laying 
ithe foundation of a great empire, might be impressed with 
‘a proper idea of the dignified part they have been called to 
«act, under the smiles of Providence, on the stage of human 
-affairs. For happy, thrice happy, shall they be pronounced 
hereafter, who have contributed any thing, who have per- 
‘formed the meanest office in erecting this stupendous fabric 
-of Freedom and Empire, on the broad basis of independ- 
-ency ; who have assisted in protecting the rights of human 

nature and establishing an asylum for the poor “and oppressed 
-of all nations and religions.” 

In Washington’s Circular to the Governors of the States, 
“Newburg, 18th June, 1783, with the most joyful and grateful 
‘congratulations on the glorious event, which Heaven has 
‘been pleased to produce in our favor, he accounts it his duty 
to offer his sentiments respecting some important subjects, 
which appear to be intimately connected with the tranquility 
of the United States. In view of past events and future 
‘prospects, he says: “ yet it appears to me, there is an option 
still left to the United States of America, whether they will 
-be respectable and prosperous, or contemptible and misera- 
ble, as anation. This is the time of their political proba- 
‘tion; this is the time, when the eyes of the whole world are 
iturned upon them ; the time to establish, or ruin their national 
character for ever: this is the favorable moment to give 
such a tone to the Federal Government, as will enable it to 
answer the ends of its institution: or this may be the ill- 
fated moment for relaxing the powers of the Union and 
annihilating the cement of the Confederation For, accord- 
ing to the system of policy the States shall adopt at this 
moment, they will stand, or fall. And by their confirmation, 
or declension, it is yet to be decided, whether the revolution 
must ultimately be considered as a blessing, or a curse; a 
-blessing, or a curse, not to the present age alone; for with 
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our fate will the destiny of unborn millions be involved.” 
In the same Circular, having named the pillars, on which 
the glorious fabric of our independency and national charac- 
ter must be supported, he says: “ Leberty ts the basis ; and 
whoever would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn the 
structure, under whatever specious pretext he may attempt tt, 
will merit the bitterest execrations and the severest punishment, 
which can be inflicted by his tnjured country.” He closes 
the Circular with an earnest prayer, “that God would in- 
cline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subor- 
dination and obedience to government; and that he would 
Se most gracicusly pleased to dispese us all to do justice, to | 
love mercy and to demean curselves with that charity, hu- 
mility and pacific temper ef mind, which were the charac- 
teristics of the Divine Auther of our blessed religion ; with- 
out an humble imitation of whose example, in these things, 
we can never hepe to be a happy nation.” In his speech 
‘on his entrance upen the duties of President, he says: “It 
would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, 
my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being, who rules 
over the universe, who presides in the councils cf nations, 
and whose providential aids can supply every human defect,” 
in the same speech he declares : “no people can be bound 
to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand, which conducts 
the affairs ef men more than the people ef the United 
States. Every step, by which they have advanced to the 
character of an independent natien, seems to have been dis- 
tinguished by some token of Providential agency.” He 
declares, “no truth is more thoroughly established, than 
that there exists, in the economy and course of nature, an 
indissoluble union between virtue and happiness, between 
duty and advantage, between the genuine maxims of an 
honest and magnanimous policy and the solid rewards of 
public prosperity and happiness. We ought to be no less per- 
suaded, that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be 
expected on a nation, that disregards the eternal rules of 
order and right, which Heaven itself has ordained.” In no 
other respect dees the example of Washington appear more 
worthy of approbation and imitation, than in the spirit with 
which he accepted the offices. to which he was appointed in 
the service of his ceuntry. When he accepted the office of 
2* 
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‘General, he said: “TJ feel great distress, from a conscious 
ness that my abilities and military experience may not be 
equal to the extensive and important trust. I beg it may 
‘be remembered by every gentleman in the room, that I, this 
day, declare with the utmost sincerity, I do not think myself 
equal to the command, with which I am honored.” On his 
‘election to the office of President he declared himself to be 
filled with the greatest anxieties; and that he ought to be 
peculiarly conscious of his own deficiencies and was over- 
whelmed with despondence, as he inherited inferior endow- 
‘ments from nature, and was unpractised in the duties of civil 
administration.” Let the spirit and judgment of Washington, 
respecting himself, be the test of the qualifications for oftice ; 
and then judge how far we have fallen, from true weight 
-and worth of character, in the men, who fill and seek to fill, 
at this day, the most important offices in the State and in 
the Church. Nor haye the people less declined and fallen, 
in their spirit and judgment respecting the election of their 
public servants; and the objects and measures of their ser- 
vants in the performance of their official duties. Ifa ques- 
tion remain respecting our political declension from the 
principles, with which we commenced our national existence 
-and established our independence ; and from the foundation 
of our liberties, principles and obligations, as they were exem- 
plified and illustrated by Washington; let it be decided by 
.an intelligent and impartial comparison of his administra- 
tion and the present administration of the national govern- 
‘ment. 

The Scripture must be fulfilled, as it is written: “ This 
matter is by the decree of the Watchers and the demand by 
the word of the Holy ones; to the intent, that the living may 
‘know, that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men and 
giveth it to whomsoever he will: and_ setteth over wt the 


basest of men.” 
yf - 
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SECTION VI. NATIONAL REFORMATION. 


“TI will remove the iniquity of that land in one day.” 


The perfections, purposes and promises of the one only 
living and true God in Three Divine Persons, as he reveals 
himself in the scriptures of truth and by the gospel of his 
wisdom and grace, are the immutable, omniscient and om- 
nipotent foundation of confidence and assurance, for the re- 
formation and happiness of the nations and families of the 
earth. At this day, it is not in distant prospect, but in the 
present movements of Divine Providence, that we perceive 
the certain tokens, that the “ kingdom and dominion and the 
greatness of the kingdom, under the whole heaven, shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the most High; whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom ; and all dominions shall 
serve and obey him.’ Soon shall be fulfilled the glorious 
declaration, “ The seventh angel sounded; and in heaven 
were great voices, saying, ‘The kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ ; and he 
shall reign for ever and ever.” What John saw in vision we 
now see in fact, “the angel fly inthe midst of heaven, hav- 
ing the everlasting gospel to preach unto them, that dwell 
on the earth; and to every nation and kindred and tongue 
and people, saying with a loud voice, “ fear God and give 
glory to him; for the hour of his judgment is come; and 
worship him, who made heaven and earth and the sea and 
the fountains of waters.’ Soon “follows another angel, 
saying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city, because 
she made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath of her 
fornication.” Large potions of this wine have been drunken 
by the apostate nations and churches of Europe; and no 
small potions by the churches and people in the United 
States; who have largely partaken and still partake of her 
“ merchandize in the bodies and souls of men.” 

They, who have partaken of the sins of Babylon, must 
receive of her plagues, unless they repent, believe and obey 
the gospel ; and wholly separate themselves from her abom- 
inations, cruelties and delusions. Who can doubt of the 
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duty and what ought to have been the conduct of the United 

States in respect to slavery, on the Declaration of Indepen- 

dence, with our solemn appeal to God for the rectitude of 
our intentions, our reliance on Divine Providence for pro- 

tection and the mutual pledge of our lives, or fortunes and 
our sacred honor? What are the compromises, that have 
been adopted to quiet the discordant elements of liberty and 

slavery? What are the absurdities and inconsistencies in 
the Constitution of the United States? What the annihila- 
tion of compacts designed and engaged te prevent the ex- 

tension of slavery? What are the present contentions and 

divisions in these States? and what the scenes of violence 
and bloed in Kansas but the natural and certain effects of 
Slavery in the old States of the Union? Who, that has any 
holy fear of God and proper regard to man, can believe that 
we can have true peace, or safety, union or honor, liberty, 

or happiness, until slavery is extirpated and annihilated, in 

its roots and branches, from the whole land? Shall we 
blind and befool ourselves by the assumption, that liberty is 

national and slavery sectional? Liberty is not even sectional, 
while our national affairs are controled by the slaveholding 
and constitutional representation of the people in the Con- 
gress of the Union and in the election of President and 
Vice-President of the United States. What, then, is to be done 
inthe present momentous crisis of our duties and interests? 

Shall the existing excitement and indignation against slavery 
and the present oppressive and intolerable administration of 
the general government limit our desires and prayers and 
exertions by no greater cbjects than a political organization, 
with special reference only, or chiefly to the approaching 
Presidential election and the exclusion of slavery from Kan- 
sas? These things ought to be done; and may God give 
speedy and righteous and triumphant success to present ex 
ertions for their accomplishment! But other things ought 
not to be left undone. Ina very short time God will remove 
the iniquity of this land, either by mercies or by judgments. 
Mercy will rejoice against judgment ; if with a penitent sub- 
mission to Divine justice and an obedient reliance on Divine 
mercy, we perform our duty. “So speak ye and so do, as 
they, who shall be judged by the law of liberty. For he shall 
have judgment without mercy, who hath showed no mercy.” 
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Truth, justice and mercy, honor, liberty, holiness and sal- 
vation warrant and demand the removal of Slavery from the 
Constitution and administration of the United States, by a 
Constitutional amendment. According to the self-evident 
principles proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence, it 
is the right, it is the duty of the people in these States, by 
an amendment of the constitution, to restore and secure un- 
to the millions of our fellow men, who are holden in slavery, 
the blessings of liberty, for which they ordained and estab-. 
lished the Constitution of the United States of America. 
Washington declares, “ The basis of our political systemis 
the right of the people to make and alter their Constitutions 
of government.” He truly and wisely says, “ the spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one; and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love 
of power and proneness to abuse it, which predominate in 
the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position.” In intimate connection with the preceding obser- 
vations, he says: “ If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitutional powers be, in 
any particular, wrong; let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way, which the constitution designates: but let there 
be no change by usurpation. For though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed. ‘The pre- 
cedent must always greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, 
any partial or transient benefit, which the use can, at any 
time, yield.” If we would be saved from the just vengeance 
of Heaven and obtain the mercy of God for ourselves and 
our children, we must remove the unjust and unwise com- 
promises, on which was founded the Constitution and on 
which have been administered our national interests almost 
seventy years. Then “ God will be merciful to us and bless 
us; and cause his face to shine upon us ; that his way may 
be known upon earth and his saving health among all na- 
tions.” 

Reformation, or Perdition is, at this day, the only alterna- 
tive to every nation and people, to every family and person 
under heaven. Slavery t's the National iniquity of the people 
tn these United States. Let the removal of this iniquity be 
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accomplished by such a reformation as the Constitution ad- 
mits and demands; then liberty shall be national; and 
slavery need not be and shall not be sectional. Let the 
whole people, South and North, East and West, beginning 
with the Ancient Dominion, whom all her sisters still love 
and will rejoice to honor; and whose star shone first and 
brightest, in our political horizon, against the Egyptian dark- 
ness of slavery, regard the example, instructions and pray- 
ers of Washington ; and involuntary servitude, the iniquity 
of this land, shall be removed in one day. Then the rela- 
tions, obligations and privileges cf masters and servants, 
according to the Gospel, shall be continued and sanctified, 
be prosperous and happy. Such masters and servants may 
pass, with safety and honor, wherever they may please, 
without annoyance, or suspicion ; and be received with affec 

tion and kindness. Such masters may give to their servants 
what is just and equal; knowing that they also have a Mas- 
ter in heaven. Then they will have the willing, cheerful 
and faithful labors of their servants, more cheaply and pleas- 
antly and profitably than they can hold and keep, by invol- 
untary servitude, the persons, who are deprived of the native 
rights of all human beings to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Such servants will receive, possess and enjoy 
the due reward of their labors; dwell quietly and happily 
in their own houses; and use their property to clothe and 
feed their children and for their instruction in their families, 
churches and schools. Then will be obtained what Wash- 
ington desired, on the conclusion of the hostilities for our 
National Independence ; and expressed in his circular letter 
to the Governors of the States, saying: ‘ Let an attention 
to the cheerful performance of their proper business, as 
individuals and as members of society, be earnestly inculea- 
ted on the citizens of America. Then will they strengthen 
the bands of government and be happy under its protection. 
Every one will reap the fruit of his labors; every one will 
enjoy his own acquisitions, without molestation and without 
danger.” Then will be answered his prayers, as expressed 
in his farewell Address to his fellow citizens, when he de- 
clared, “TI shall carry with me to my grave; a strong incite- 
ment to unceasing vows,—that heaven may continue to you 
the choicest tokens of its beneficence, that your union and 
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brotherly affection may be perpctual, that the free Constitu- 
tion, which is the work of your hands, may be sacredly 
maintained, that its administration, in every department, 
may be stamped with wisdom and virtue, that the happiness 
of the people of these States, under the auspices of liberty 
may be made complete, by so careful a preservation and so — 
prudent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending liberty to the applause, the affection 
and adoption of every nation under heaven.” 

Wise, safe, blessed and honored be the State, that shall 
first remove involuntary servitude; and have neither part 
nor lot in the sale of men, women and children by auction ; 
nor with the monsters of sin and shame, who dare to traffic, 
in defiance of Heaven’s vengeance, in the bodies and souls 
of men. If the sons and daughters of voluntary servants are 
not needed in the employment with their parents, they can go 
and find employment and a residence, wherever they may 
choose under the. protection and blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence ; and enjoy the rights and perform the duties of men, 
christians and citizens, in the communities, to which they 
may belong. Sufficient experiments have been made, in 
agreement with these observations, to show that such meas- 
ures are practicable, successful and prosperous. 

Of the iniquity of this land the Northern people and 
States are not less guilty than the Southern people and 
States. The North and the South, in the days of our hon- 
ored fathers and worthy mothers, gave their counsels and 
prayers, their labors and sorrows, their treasures and blood, 
for the blessings of liberty for themselves and their children 3 
for the Divine endowments and native rights of every hu- 
man being; and for the eternal, iinmutable and inalienable 
obligations and privileges of piety and humanity. Shall we 
now deny and transgress our mutual obligations and forfeit, 
for ourselves and our children, the precious inheritance God 
has given us by the mutual exertions and sacrifices of our 
ancestors? Can the people of the North justify, or conceal 
such wickedness and folly, by their censures and complaints 
against the South? Can the people of the South conceal, 
or justify such conduct by contempt and triumph against the 
North? Can the young States, in the great and pleasant 
regions of the West, follow, or approve such conduct in the 
parental States of the Union ? 
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Never, never since “ God said, let there be light; and 
there was light,” has been a people under heaven, who were 
called and bound, by stronger and holier bonds and more firm 
and tender cords, to reform and do their duty, than are the 
people in these States through the whole Union, North and 
South, East and West, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
oceans, to restore and maintain the principles of Liberty and 
Independence, on which we assumed, among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station, to which we were 
entitled, by the laws of nature and of nature’s God. Should 
we attempt to break these bands asunder and to cast away 
these cords from us; He, who sitteth in the heavens, shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall have us in derision Then shall he 
speak to us in his wrath; and vex us in his sore displeasure. 
While God waits to be gracious and speaks to us in his mer-. 
cy, O may He incline our hearts to trust in his name and 
obey his gospel; then he will remove the iniquity of this 
land in one day. And blessed be his glorious name for ever : 
and let the whole earth be filled with his glory. Amen and 
Amen. 


Providence, 15th May, 1806. 
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CONTROVERSY OF THE STATES. 


T's past year has been sufficiently remarkable in 
the history of our institutions; in the judgment of 
many, a crisis in their development, so as not only 
to complete the half-century, but to close the ac- 
count of one era in our national life. The great 
controversy most intimately concerning our public 
welfare and morals has been in a sense brought to a 
head. A new phase in the discussion has been ush- 
ered in by a debate waged on such an arena, and by 
men so directly charged with the weightiest public 
responsibility, that the very existence of our Repub- 
lic, even the formidable alternative of peace or war, 
seemed to depend on the issue to which it might be 
brought. 

A definite position has been arrived at. ‘The forces 
are coming to occupy their new station on the field. 
Our sight is becoming wonted to the great change 
in the perspective. The questions opened a year ago 
are closed. New ones have come up, in the view of 
some as menacing as the old; questions touching 
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the foundations of law and right and national exist- 
ence. And for our outfit in undertaking their dis- 
cussion, we need for once a clear, calm, and broad 
view of the ground they cover; a distinct judgment 
as to the significance and moral of the extraordinary 
controversy we have already witnessed. 

At the outset, it would seem to be a matter of un- 
disguised congratulation, that the integrity, tenacity, 
and pliancy of our institutions have enabled them to 
bear a far more serious strain than would have been 
enough in most countries to rupture all civil and po- 
litical bonds. Whatever our personal feeling about 
it, we cannot conceal from ourselves this fact: that, 
in general, those who have had the widest inter- 
course with the country at large have taken the most 
anxious view of the character of the contest; and 
have insisted most earnestly on the imminent need, 
for our own sake and that of the world at large, of 
the reconciliation and willing consent of all sections 
in some common view, in which partial differences 
might be merged. And, considering the incalculable 
interest at stake, — the welfare and hopes of genera- 
tions, which hung upon the issue of the hour, — any 
sacrifice .-but that of personal conscience and honor 
has seemed not too great to purchase the desired 
consummation. 

It is the way with many, on the other hand, to 
think lightly of the so-called “crisis”; and to stig- 
matize the same result as an unscrupulous bargain, 
of menace on the one hand, and base concession on 
the other. Let each party keep its opinion, and 
cherish it in peace and quietness. It is a sorry quar- 
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rel to contend about what might have been. A 
eraver question, and more to the point, concerns 
what is and is to be. ‘There is another tribunal 
before which the acts of our statesmen must be 
tried: it is no part of the present purpose to herald 
or revise its verdict. Only, we may protest, in pass- 
ing, against the injurious, contemptuous, defiant tone 
in which a large population, “jealous in honor,’ 
if not “sudden and quick in quarrel,” is too often 
spoken of, safely, at a distance, by some who even 
menace that they shall be countrymen. We may 
beg a hearing in the name, not of sectional prejudice 
and antipathy, but of that common interest, hope, 
and destiny, that makes our nation one. Without 
bating from the high claims of absolute Truth and 
Right, there is yet an essential Reason, involved in 
the nature of our institutions and the character of 
our people; and this it is in place to speak of, when- 
ever one thinks honestly, however wrongly, that he 
ean contribute his own share, however small, to a 
right common understanding. 

There are two characteristics of our form of gov- 
ernment, deeply implicated in and profoundly affect- 
ing the question at issue. ‘They have, perhaps, re- 
ceived too little attention in this controversy: they 
are certainly far too little regarded by the majority of 
those who pass judgment upon it. 

The first is, that we have in our American Repub- 
lic the first attempt to embrace in one voluntary po- 
litical system almost an entire continent, — perhaps 
prospectively quite, — including several populations, 
radically diverse in origin and character. In a cer- 
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tain not very vague sense, this is a Confederacy 
of Nations. Our Congress is a Congress of Na- 
tions. The thirteen Colonies which leagued them- 
selves together seventy-five years ago were as distinct 
as so many European states. ‘Their relations were 
purely international, except so far as they voluntarily 
accepted obligations for the common good. The 
first Confederation was purely of the nature of a 
treaty. The Constitution itself was of the nature 
of a compromise between the opposing ideas of sep- 
arate Sovereignty and blended Nationality. The 
Senate still bears the mark of that former condition ; 
and is, strictly speaking, a Convention of Ambassa- 
dors, as well as one branch of the common Legisla- 
ture. And the separate nationalities of the several 
sections are probably as sharply marked as those of 
some of the extreme European states, — for exam- 
ple, as that contended for so desperately in Hungary 
a year and a half ago. 

These distinctions are not merged at the will of 
legislators, or by the accepting of a constitution. 
They run in the blood. They are transmitted from 
generation to generation. ‘They are fostered and re- 
newed by local laws; embodied in local customs. 
They color the forms of speech, and give tone to curs 
rent ideas. It is but very slowly, and to an imper- 
fect degree, that they give way before the central 
influence of national institutions and laws, and the 
communication thus facilitated among the various 
sections, and the great public enterprises carried on 
from time to time, and the predominant spirit of a 
common civilization. The extremes are strangers to 
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each other. And while merchants and men of pleas- 
ure congregate in the great cities, and transmit as it 
were the electric current from hand to hand, — still 
_ they only melt away the edges of the division, leav- 
ing the mass as sharply characterized as before. It is 
only in theory and imagination that we make of this 
great people one. In careful observation, or personal 
intercourse, we become aware what a crude and het- 
erogeneous mass is slowly blending on the great field 
of this continent, — such, that it should seem a per- 
petual miracle were needed to keep it so much as 
nominally one. 

I need not do more than allude to the perverse and 
absurd prejudices, fostered sometimes by interested 
partisans, which beget a more obstinate estrange- 
ment. How vague our notion is in general of the 
West or South, I need not say,—or how unjust. 
And in some parts of these other sections, we are 
told, the popular feeling is only an ignorant, bitter 
prejudice and jealous contempt towards us of the 
North, —as made up partly of trucksters and vulgar 
coiners of wealth, and partly of a depressed and ser- 
vile class,— farmers, operatives, and tradespeople, 
getting a scanty and penurious subsistence out of 
the overflow of the national produce. The most in- 
credible and monstrous errors are thus propagated 
and believed. And where there is neither wealth to 
travel, nor education to read, nor opportunity of in- 
telligent intercourse, what materials are at hand to 
be fomented into real international bigotry and hate, 
so soon as any party bias gets possession of an un- 
principled popular leader! ‘These strong sectional 
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differences, on the basis of old national differences, 
~and always affording ground of peril, make the first 
characteristic of our peculiar form of nationality. 
The other is, that our country covers and includes 
two, and perhaps more, radically distinct and even 
antagonistic stages of civilization. Not to speak of 
the purely barbarous element which it finds in the 
Indian and negro races, to be met and managed as 
best it may; not to speak of the steady influx of a 
large foreign population, very diverse, and often very 
wretched and disorderly, — the institution of slavery 
itself, the occasion of the present controversy, marks 
a difference of centuries in social progress. By the 
misfortune or the fault of their founders, about 
half the States became wedded to an institution, 
which, if it did not throw them back positively, con- 
sidering the circumstances of their position, at least 
identified them in sundry features with the chivalrous 
or feudal, almost the barbaric, epoch of human so- 
ciety ;* and so made them, in a measure, alien to the 
spirit and institutions of the rest. As a social con- 
dition, it is not chiefly to be regarded by us with 
moral indignation or hate. It is a heavy enough 
misfortune in itself; and its doom, it should always 
be remembered, is with those who share it. What the 
precise form of the crisis is to be, by which that so- 
cial condition will give place before one more ad- 
vanced, no human mind can foreknow. It is our 
privilege in the North to be saved from it; so that 
whatever social questions are forced upon us, they 


* By some, it is made to date as far back as the patriarchal age. 
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can be discussed, for the present at least, without the 
passion, without the terror, that beset one so out of 
keeping with the times, and obsolete. 

But I note it now as marking a radical distinction 
of two social states, — two distant stages of civiliza- 
tion, — which our Constitution seeks to blend and 
govern together. It is as if Ancient and Modern 
Europe joined hands, or were unequally yoked to 
draw in the same harness, and plough in the same 
field. For better or worse, we are committed by the 
act of union to a common destiny. It is a new and 
magnificent experiment, the like of which was never 
seen; and it compels us to feel our way at every step. 
We cannot sufficiently admire the high enterprise and 
boldness of the attempt; or too profoundly appreciate 
the wisdom, caution, and skill with which it has to be 
conducted. It is an experiment on so grand a scale, 
that it seems greater and more arduous, not to say 
impossible, the more we reflect upon it. Doubtless 
it was a political necessity that compelled these 
States to unite. Doubtless it is by a series of expe- 
diencies and compromises, and by yielding on all 
parts to the seeming necessity of the case, that the 
band has been kept unbroken for more than half a 
century. It had to be elastic, or it must burst. Take 
only the two types of society most radically distinct ; 
and see how much must be foregone on both. sides, 
before there can be agreement on either side. In one 
region —as regards the governing class — society is 
formed after the old feudal, or even Roman model. 
The business of production being given over to a 
separate, servile race, there is left to the others, for 
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business, politics, and for ambition, war. Boldness 
~ and skill in the first, and readiness to engage in the 
second, are a feature in the case which perpetually 
baffles and defeats the calculations of the other re- 
gion, where business is trade or production, and 
where the legitimate ambition is in the sciences and 
arts of peace. This single hint will help to explain 
the mutual misunderstanding and perplexity and re- 
crimination that have lately prevailed,—to a great 
degree blindly, and to an extent incredible and as- 
tounding, — only to be accounted for by the gulf of 
centuries: which in reality divides the two extreme 
sections of our land. 

It was doubtless a political necessity that brought 
about our Union; and it is clearly a political neces- 
sity that it should continue. I am not going to 
prate of the value of the Union before an intelligent 
community, which knows it already better than its 
orators can teach; or to indulge in any rhetorical 
appeal to men’s terror, at the great disaster of its - 
overthrow. It is probable, indeed, from present ap- 
pearances, that the peril has not on the whole been 
overrated; and certain, that the mischief, madness, 
and horror of that calamity, if it should come, have 
not in the least been overdrawn. To one familiar 
with the violent changes that make up almost all hu- 
man history, — to one who has only looked with a 
birdseye view at the condition of Europe for three 
years past, — that catastrophe can seem no impossi- 
ble thing. Nations daily fight for less matters; and 
it was probably truly said, that in no other country 
could that ten months’ controversy have been carried 
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on without blood ; — a controversy involving the fu- 
ture destiny and character of three great republics ; 
the real or supposed honor of one side, and the de- 
clared moral principle of the other; jealousies long 
smothered, and fancied or real wrongs complained of 
by either party. There are some, not despicably in- 
formed, who believe it to be a sober fact, that a year 
ago a portion of our national legislature definitely 
expected the question to be met by the issue of bat- 
tle before the year was out, and that some would 
rather wish it now. And in such an event as this, to 
say nothing of the enormous crime and misery in- 
volved, there seems no doubt that our country and 
- race would be thrown back half a century in their 
career; and that the interests of freedom, human- 
ity, peace, commercial enterprise, and in general 
what we call Christian civilization, would be in- 
definitely postponed. All this is fully believed by 
some not wholly incompetent to judge; and that it 
was in the power of a few men at one time to do or 
undo on so large a scale. But, whatever apprehen- 
sion may yet linger, here is not the place to allay it, 
or insist upon it. No one fears for the loyalty of this 
region; and no words spoken in so unpretending 
fashion are likely to alter its position and spirit for 
the present conjuncture. It is of other things I wish 
to speak now. 

Let it be duly considered, beforehand, what the 
phrase “ political necessity” implies. It is, that what 
is essential and peculiar in our political organization 
(in Scripture phrase) is “not of the wisdom of men, 
but of the power of God.” And this, again, is the 
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same as saying, that it is the legitimate and needful 
expression of a given epoch of social development, 
according to the organic laws of human society. 
Necessity of every sort, or the exhibition of law, 
is to us a part of the Divine purpose. A political 
necessity, in the true sense, is a providential fact. 
The several steps which led to the forming of the 
Constitution and government of the United States 
were doubtless fully as much by the Divine direction, 
and in the Divine counsel, as the exodus of Israel 
out of Egypt. I have endeavoured, however feebly, 
to express the admiration due to the astonishing and 
great and unexampled fact of our national existence, 
— established in the face of so many glaring impos- 
sibilities; reconciling so many irreconcilable diversi- 
ties; binding together periods of human progress so 
widely remote, and states of society so radically con- 
tradictory ; sustained in the teeth of differences, sec- 
tional and national, and of prejudices which by all 
previous experience could only be abated in the bap- 
tism of blood. It was a Divine Necessity that com- 
pelled this Union into being. Men acted in wisdom 
and moderation, working out unconsciously the pur- 
poses of Providence, and laboring in a way they un- 
derstood not for the broad welfare of humanity and 
the future. “They builded wiser than they knew”; 
being instruments of that providential destiny, which 
governs the life of nations as the life of men. 

And as with the origin, so with the continuance 
and conduct of the State. ‘There is an organic Law 
of national life, which overmasters exceptional and 
adverse phenomena, and enables it to outgrow dis- 
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ease. It is this Law which we should watch in its 
operation, and conform to in our acts. At our peril 
we go counter to it, wilfully or blindly. When all is 
said and done in good faith and sincerity on either 
side, we may be content to trust the result to the un- 
seen working of that Law. If such a confidence is 
mistaken, the event will show it. If right, then cer- 
tainly we have no quarrel with honest thought or 
earnest speech on either side. We cannot be appre- 
hensive of any sincere enthusiasm; or dread over- 
much the result of passion; or blame with more than 
ordinary censure the timorous and ill-judged acts, or 
the alloy of baser interest, in what men do for the 
working out of so momentous a problem as that 
involved in the actual governing of a state. 

It is not, accordingly, the political catastrophe 
which has seemed impending, that need chiefly oc- 
cupy our thought just now. That is of the past: 
our business is with the present and the future. 
There are evils abroad, imminent and ominous, 
threatening to undermine the integrity of our na- 
tional character; to check and distort our develop- 
ment; to weaken the ties which really bind together 
the parts of this great whole; and, if not to wreck 
the entire fabric of the State, at least to make it veer 
and stagger in its course; to prevent an immense 
portion of what it might accomplish, and put a false 
character upon the whole. There is a real and great 
evil, — a real and great peril; and this we must keep 
in view, if we would deal honestly with the matter 
at all. 

It is almost needless to say, that forms of govern- 
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ment and law do not constitute, but only express, the 
true union of a people. This must be a “ spiritual” 
union; that is, it must be the bond of a common 
purpose, affection, faith, loyalty, thought, culture, 
more or less consciously found with all. In a word, 
the real basis of national existence and union is a 
basis of sentiment and idea. Sometimes it is one 
hope of conquest; sometimes, loyalty to a chief or 
sovereign ; sometimes, a point of religious conviction ; 
sometimes, a conscious and deliberate codperation to 
effect an object noble and broad in proportion to the 
material and opportunity. These are four well- 
marked stages of nationality, represented in the age 
of barbarian conquest, of European feudalism and 
monarchy, of New England colonization, and of 
constitutional states or confederacies. In each pe- 
riod it is a bond of the sort. just named, and prior 
to any statute law, in virtue of which a people be- 
comes a nation. Of course, in our own case, it is a 
certain amount of confidence and affection towards 
our institutions, reverence for law, community of 
feeling, some common understanding and desire of 
the objects for which the state is founded; in a word, 
the general acceptance of what is briefly and nobly 
stated in the preamble to our Constitution. 

Now it is not so much any outward convulsion 
that we have to dread. We can afford for the pres- 
ent to speak slightingly, and perhaps flippantly, of 
that: and if it comes, we shall not be the first or 
worst sufferers. But it is the gradual undermining 
and disintegration of the fabric. It is the silent dis- 
solution of the invisible bond. Not that the ele- 
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ments which compose our state can always be rigid 
and identical. Life is change. Growth is change. 
And, in general, the natural corrosion and wearing 
away of a portion is made good by the organic pro- 
cess of reproduction; or, to drop the figure, our com- 
merce, our religion, literature, and art, our national 
pride, quickened by any great enterprise of peace or 
war, our intercourse by river and road, railway, steam-_ 
boat, mail service, and the public press, — all these 
are in general doing more on the one hand to cement 
our bonds of union and build up a national charac- 
ter, to reconcile differences and make our people one, 
than isolation, party feeling, and difference of inter- 
est (real or supposed) are doing on the other hand to 
dissolve our national life. It is only on the extraor- 
dinary occasions, when the centrifugal force is most 
powerfully at work to disperse, that we need to re- 
animate and confirm the central spiritual force to re- 
unite. 

In the present case, we have three immediate oc- 
casions of this peril: an immense extension of terri- 
tory, got by conquest, and by many thought to be 
wrongly got; a large addition to the barbaric ele- 
ment we had to cope with, in the wild tribes annexed 
and the wild adventure stimulated; and the resulting 
collision of interest and feeling to which this state of — 
things gave rise. Add to this, that one section finds 
itself suddenly cut off from one great enterprise, and 
probably deprived of all portion in the great spoil of 
national ambition, — excluded utterly from sharing 
on its own terms the immense Future opening be- 
fore this people. By the doom of Providence and 
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the necessity of things,-not by human virtue or pur- 
pose, its peculiar social organization is hemmed round, 
and recoils upon.itself. Wither of these things is sepa- 
rately a great direct strain on that organic tie which 
knits the state together; and indirectly, from their 
combination, they determine the precise peril to which 
I have alluded. 

That implied bond, of national feeling, hope, pride, 
interest, good-will, is doubtless put to its severest 
test. The vital force of a healthy organization, left 
to work quietly by itself, may thoroughly heal the 
injury in time; otherwise, it will fret and irritate and 
work inevitably towards dissolution,—so that the 
alternative would lie between a sudden convulsion 
and a chronic social malady. ‘This is precisely the 
state of things which we are called to meet. ‘The 
healing power must act steadily, and have time to 
do its work. ‘The question to be met is simply this: 
Is there enough of public virtue, community in feel- 
ing, idea, principle, and social tendency, to keep our 
nation whole in spite of all disintegrating forces? 
In other words, Is there sufficient ground of sympa- 
thy and common conviction, among good and earnest 
men of every section of our country, so that neither 
part need sacrifice its noblest principle, its truest con- 
viction, its most characteristic, manlike, and honora- 
ble quality, for the sake of keeping up the outward 
semblance of union? ‘The integrity, and ultimately 
the existence, of our political fabric, depends on viii 
answer we can give this question. 

The question is beset by two difficulties, which 
impede and endanger its practical solution. First is 
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the ignorant prejudice and misapprehension on either 
hand, arising, as I said, from distance in space and 
remoteness of social condition. It is hard to have 
mutual good-will and understanding between an 
enterprising, business-like, peaceful, industrial state, 
sharing (perhaps leading) the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, and a planting, military, feudal state, | 
retaining or reviving many features of the ninth cen- 
tury, especially when the two are a thousand miles, 
as well as a thousand years, apart. ‘The task is so 
difficult, and at the same time so essential, that he is 
a national benefactor who (without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple) does any thing to contribute to a mutual un- 
derstanding, and abate the bitterness of feeling. ‘The 
native Artist, who makes the nation bow as one be- 
fore the same manifested ideal; the Man of Letters, 
who does something to quicken the generous senti- 
ment, and make more broad and deep the current of 
the nation’s thought; the Statesman, who has the 
rare sagacity to seize the imminent time to interest 
the people at large in some noble enterprise of peace; 
the Man of Business, who facilitates communication, 
and abridges the tedious transit of intelligence and 
wares from spot to spot; above all, those, on every 
side, of large and lofty moral culture, whose thought 
is broad enough for the magnificent compass of the 
welfare of so great a nation, whose soul is generous 
and true enough to sacrifice no hope or sympathy or 
spark of holy conviction that should bind them to 
the race, —all are means under Providence of effect- 
ing that glorious and benificent work of reconcili- 
ation. 
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But it cannot be concealed, that still another diffi- 
culty —the gravest—remains behind. That is, the 
collision of moral principles and ideas. ‘These are 
progressive, and of slow growth. ‘The conscience of 
a man requires the education of years; the conscience 
of a state requires the education of centuries. The 
great, possibly the fatal, difficulty in our case is, that 
our stages of moral development are widely, perhaps 
hopelessly, remote. Not that one section is more 
moral, more honest, more virtuous than the other, 
taking the standard of individual character. It 
- would be equally ungenerous to assert, and impos- 
sible to prove. But simply, that one represents a 
more advanced period of human history than the 
other. What are open questions to one are either 
not heard of at all, or are long since answered, in the 
other; and questions now foreclosed have very likely 
been answered in opposite ways. A different set of 
principles is taken for granted. A different class of 
duties is held as uppermost and chiefly important. A 
different order of virtues, a different standard of char- 
acter,is held in esteem. ‘The moral divergence comes 
out in full relief in the discussion of any great public 
question. Not that there is principle on one side, 
and absence of it on the other. It would be arro- 
gant and outrageous to make such an assertion as 
that. But counter principles —if not radically hos- 
tile, yet of a crosswise tendency in practice — force 
men into collision. very man does “that which is 
right in his own eyes”; and the sense of honor, which 
is only a more obscure, at worst a rudimentary or 
spurious conscience, is violently stimulated. Hence 
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it is hard to come to terms. Any agreement will 
seem unequal. The ground of compromise, forced 
upon the two extremes by the broad sense of the 
country at large, seems a criminal concession to 
either party. One is nearer right, absolutely; the 
other seems right, relatively. One has a more highly 
developed moral sense, at least in this direction; the 
other does not acknowledge its binding force, and 
resents its officious interference. Hence accusations 
on both sides of wilful wrong. Is a compact to be 
made, from the necessity of the case? — one party 
demands as a right what the other feels it criminal 
to allow; one demands in title of self-defence what 
the other indignantly asserts to be a violation of all 
terms of amity; and, in each regard, commits the 
gravest affront possible to the honor and convictions 
of the other party. It is this apparently radical and 
hopeless moral diversity, that so complicates and im- 
perils the problem. And it isin full view of its seem- 
ingly absolute, uncompromising, and awful character, 
that any solution of the problem must be found. 
One’s own conviction of right is the ultimate stand- 
ard to which his conduct must be brought. It may 
seem a flimsy and idle answer to so grave a question, 
to repeat this stale, truistic formula. But as it is the 
final form and kernel of the difficulty, so it may, nay, 
it must, contain the germ of the solution. Its first 
lesson, indeed, is of stern and uncompromising DUTY: 
its second is of the most generous and wide-embra- 
cing cuariry. Let us only conceive how long, how 
delicate, how hazardous a process, is the education 
of the human conscience and soul; how liable to be 
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broken off or turned awry; how requiring to be often- 
times guided and overborne by the outward stand- 
ard found in some public statute, or the controlling 
force of public opinion; how the mind craves, at all 
events, the dictate of some authority which it ac- 
knowledges to be higher than itself. Above all, let 
us consider how various are its decisions from time 
to time, yet how exacting and imperative at every 
stage; and howit lends its own imperiousness to the 
demand of honor now, which at a further stage it will 
condemn as folly or as wrong. And the conscience 
of a community or a state, how it requires the world 
for its school, and centuries for its growth! Chris- 
tianity itself in a certain sense is but the world’s con- 
science, becoming disciplined, elevated, matured, from 
age to age. Charity and forbearance, then, we need. 
in the judgment of our fellow-men, especially in our 
judgment of their social state. By the very law by 
which we cannot violate our own conscience, we 
must respect theirs. 

And, finally, there is a standard of truth and right, 
towards which the conscience of the world is tending. 
There is a glorious consummation, a lofty human or 
(as we say) Christian ideal, of nobleness, freedom, 
purity, integrity, and mutual respect, which a true 
and healthily organized community will indefinitely 
‘ approach. Weare but on different radii of the same 
circle — at worst, at different stages of the course by 
which the one harmonious consummation is to be 
reached —so long as we are honest and sincere in fol- 
lowing out our own conception of the right. It is one 
law that runs.through all the phases of human devel- 
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opment; and that law is of progress to a more per- 
fect and equal degree of liberty, justice, and humanity. 

This ideal, as applied to the life of the state, is 
sufficiently well expressed in the preamble to our 
Constitution. It is “TO FORM A MORE PERFECT 
UNION, ESTABLISH JUSTICE, INSURE DOMESTIC TRAN- 
QUILLITY, PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENCE, PRO- 
MOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE, AND SECURE THE 
' BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY TO OURSELVES AND OUR POS- 
TERITY.’ No narrow and ignoble mind dictated 
those words; any narrow and ignoble interpretation 
will be more and more felt to be in violation of their 
spirit. ‘They are deliberately accepted as the funda- 
mental purpose of our government by the people of 
every portion of the confederacy, — accepted with the 
design to follow them out, as they may be under- 
stood and practicable. No slavish compliance is de- 
manded; no surrender of one’s highest conviction of 
right; no debasing of the soul to crime; while the 
spirit and main intention of such a compact make 
the professed idea of our State. 

This, then, is the solution — probably the only one 
— to the difficulty, confessedly imminent and great, 
which besets us at this time. It is a more generous, 
forbearing, comprehensive culture of the general con- 
science,~— that moral conviction which makes the 
vital spirit of a state. We need not, we cannot, 
sacrifice our own individuality, or our own sense of 
right. The very condition of fulfilling our duty to 
a free state is to develop it as largely and freely as 
possible. The noblest office of a state is to beget 
and train the souls of noble men. But we ought to 
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do better justice to our neighbour’s conscience. We 
ought to train and educate our own moral power to 
a breadth of view commensurate with the tremen- 
dous issue, the sacred interests at stake. And above 
all, we ought to return upon the primitive idea em- 
bodied and expressed in that noble document, which 
none of us rates too highly; and unfold, only in 
more full proportion, in more large and complete de- 
velopment, the magnificent purpose that auspicates 
its majestic and grave decree. 

The tumult of harassed and excited feeling must 
be kept in abeyance. Wrong embodied in law must 
be done away by law, and. peaceably. . Meanwhile, 
trust the conscience to act when the case comes. Law, 
bare law, may compel submission, not obedience. 
An ethical maxim forbidding martyrdom defeats itself 
by its own fatuity. ‘The conscience is by nature and 
for ever free; though it should vindicate its freedom 
through fine, imprisonment, and martyrdom. Do not 
distrust conscience ; but do not make a parade of it. 
Keep it as sacred as you choose; for itis the very 
life of the state, as of the soul. Law, bare law, is 
powerless before it. If there is conscience, it will 
vindicate itself; if only prejudice or passion, it ought 
to yield. 

That the law abides in its authority and sacred- 
ness is indeed the safeguard of our life and liberty ; 
that it cannot override and defeat the personal con- 
viction of right, is so far from being a dangerous ad- 
mission, that without it there could be no soul or 
vitality in the great organism of society, no correc- 
tive force to the tyranny of unrighteous legislation, 
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no hope of amending a vicious institution, or abating 
any social wrong. ‘I'he moral energy which at rare 
_ intervals puts a man in an attitude of passive resist- 
ance to the state makes him at other times the most 
valuable citizen, the best defender of the law, the tru- 
est champion to vindicate that sacred thing which the 
state is commissioned to defend. It must needs be 
with pain, and a sort of contrition, that such a man 
will stand in even seeming opposition to public law. 
But it is the manhood in him which compels him to 
it, —that quality which of all others the state can 
least afford to spare. This wants not a generation of 
crippled and emasculated men. And no one in its 
behalf, in the name of the awful sanctity of Law, can 
call on the private citizen to sacrifice his private 
sense of Right; or represent it as any thing but the 
highest act of loyalty, the most disinterested service 
he can render to the state, if he nobly bows his head 
before the penalties which it inflicts, while refusing 
to do the wrong which it enjoins. It is by this sort 
of protest, that bad laws, at first spasmodically en- 
forced, become first unpopular, then a dead letter, 
and are finally repealed, — all without any “revolu- 
tionary ” or “disorganizing” process. 'The law ex- 
plicitly recognizes beforehand, and respects, the indi- 
vidual judgment and conscience. It allows for that 
disturbing force; and its rigid letter already yields 
before it in many ways, which have slowly come to 
be understood and provided for. It is by this elastic 
and yielding quality in popular institutions, that we 
secure the health and longevity of a state. If we 
did not allow for the moral force of private convic- 
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tion, if we did not tacitly admit its sacredness, even 
while theoretically hostile to its manifestation, we 
could not have any thing to look for in a republican 
state, but the violent collision of parties, the tempo- 
rary triumph of vindictive majorities, and a condition 
like that of democratic Athens, —a despotism con- 
tinually changing hands, and so, more fearful than 
any single-handed power. 

The active mind and conscience of our people, 
duly exercised, will work inevitably towards a better 
understanding. We cannot thwart or alter the laws 
which determine the conditions of our national life.’ 
It is but one passage of Universal History, one rich 
freight on the Stream of Time. We must learn 
those laws, patiently and humbly, as the astrono- 
mer learns the great courses of the stars; and in our 
application of them remember that we deal with 
forces resistless as the elements, and with the lives 
and welfare and rights of men. 
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CONTROVERSY OF THE PEOPLE. 


For nearly twenty years our community has been 
agitated more or less by an extraordinary discussion 
of fundamental questions of morals and society, 
taking the form especially of a movement for the as- 
sault of Slavery. ‘This discussion has been carried 
on with very marked ability and earnestness; and 
has drawn into itself, probably, every intellect en- 
gaged on matters of state policy or social ethics. It 
has been marked, also, by almost unexampled bitter- 
ness of feeling and vehemence of denunciation on 
either side: its temper, indeed, has been such, that the 
absurd and impossible demand has been made, that 
it should be suppressed at any hazard, as the only 
terms on which our Republic could continue. As a 
matter of public morals, peace, and justice, it lies al- 
ways open, and invites the thought of every candid 
man. 

The discussion has so shifted its ground and char- 
acter within these few years, that in a certain sense 
it may be spoken of as a thing of the past. In 
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other words, the abstract, absolute, undiscriminating 
assault on slavery as such would seem to have had 
its day. It is still carried on, in some quarters, with 
perhaps undiminished zeal and ardor. Some of its 
champions are men eminently deserving of admira- 
tion and honor, — admiration, for the very high order 
of ability they bring to bear, placing one or two of 
them in the very foremost rank of the public debaters 
of our time; honor, for the pure intention and no- 
bility of character, of which we have seen suflicient 
traces:in the same men, and in honorable women not 
afew. Jam not at all insensible to what there has 
been and is morally great and noble in this move- 
ment, — perverted as it has been by bigotry and error, 
harmed by violent acrimony and distempered zeal. 
But as a social fact, as a living power to stimulate 
the thought and instruct the conscience of our peo- 
ple, various symptoms compel one to believe it has 
had its day. The question of slavery, if it is to be 
wisely discussed at all, is to be discussed on other 
grounds; and such foreign matters as, e. g., the over- 
throw of religious institutions and the dissolution of 
our national government for reasons of abstract anti- 
slavery, can hardly be regarded as open or vital ques- 
tions any longer. Nay, the danger is even of a 
recoil of public sentiment, such as perhaps to degrade 
the general sense of right, and to hurt the generous 
and healthy tone of the popular mind. 

Meanwhile the controversy has changed hands, as 
well as shifted ground. The general causes that 
have given it shape and sharpness, the bearing of it 
on the history and welfare of our nation, and the 
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precise form of difficulty which it forces us to en- 
counter now, were more expressly treated in the for- 
mer part. The mind of our people at large has been 
strongly moved, and brought into a definite posi- 
tion of antagonistic excitements, by the controversy. 
The subject itself has been laid out very broadly, 
and discussed very amply. It shows itself from time 
to time under various aspects. An unexampled op- 
portunity has been given, in a debate of ten months’ 
duration, waged on an arena open to the world, by 
men whose words had weight at home and were 
sure to find a hearing abroad, for making the sev- 
eral views of the contending parties thoroughly fa- 
miliar to the minds of all. That which never hap- 
pened before on so large a scale has happened now, 
—the gathering up of public opinion on a topic 
most intensely interesting of all, from every portion 
of the continent at once. In the new phase which 
the question must henceforth assume, some of the 
following considerations may not be unreasonable or 
out of place. 

The simple moral argument against slavery, from 
the natural injustice of that relation between man 
and man, aggravated as it must too often be by cru- 
elty and vulgar tyranny, is too obvious to need dwell- 
ing on. ‘The healthy, unperverted popular sense 
recoils from it. We need no labored proof to show 
that there must be something radically wrong in the 
system, while we regard it purely by itself, aside 
from the circumstances that modify its character or 
palliate its injustice, — that make it inevitable in a 
given case, or render it comparatively mild. Its es- 
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sential evil and injustice become glaringly apparent 
when shown in special cases; and by all our maxims 
and habits of social morals, it certainly admits nei- 
ther apology nor defence for its intrinsic character. 
This is the point of view which has been urged with 
such heated and intolerant zeal; and which we can- 
not deny to have profoundly affected the popular 
mind. | 

But it cannot be disguised that this view of the 
case has had no effect whatever on those whom it 
was most desirable to influence,— no effect, except 
to exasperate and alienate them. ‘That the contro- 
versy is essentially one between the moral ideas of 
two different stages of human society, two different 
eras of civilization, is what I have before attempted 
to illustrate; and in this regard the conflict may per- 
haps be utterly irreconcilable. It may be quite im- 
possible that the two parties should come to a com- 
mon view, so widely apart are the points from which 
they set out. A wholly different order of ideas is 
taken for granted beforehand, and brought forward 
to test the question by. ‘And, for any thing that ap- 
pears as yet, hardly the smallest advance has been 
made to a view that will meet the moral sense on 
either side alike, — suppose it differently developed, 
but equally sincere. 

And so the answer comes, with perfectly good 
faith, to the apparently unanswerable moral argument 
we found at first. The answer is of three sorts, 
and seems to the other side quite as legitimate and 
satisfactory as the argument it is meant to meet. 

First, that from their point of view they are 
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wholly unconscious of any wrong; it is not a thing 
that comes home at all to their conscience, except in 
its occasional abuses, which are generally provided 
against by law, like the abuses of every social sys- 
tem ;— 

Secondly, that, granting the evil, no remedy has 
been shown to be effectual and suited to the case; 
so that a bare protest is idle and unjust, and might 
just as well be brought against any other undeniable 
evil in human society, which we acquiesce in, at 
least put up with, as a necessary evil (guarding 
against its dangerous excesses), till we have discov- 
ered the remedy ; — and 

Thirdly, that on the whole the state of society in 
other places, especially in great commercial cities and 
manufacturing centres, is not such as to give either 
example to follow or encouragement to change; that 
in fact slavery is not worse at bottom than unscru- 
pulous competition and rivalry for gain or subsist- 
ence; and, indeed, is so far better for a feeble, unin- 
structed, thriftless, and dependent race, that it would 
be a cruelty to compel nominal liberty upon them, 
which would be only to turn them adrift, at a heavy 
disadvantage, into the arena of the world’s selfish 
strife. 

And so the case stands in regard to the bare ques- 
tion which has been so vehemently agitated. Nor 
is this latter statement without its plausibility. It 
simply holds, that, as things are, the feebler race had 
better be kept in guardianship and dependence. It 
takes things as we find them, and would not add to 
the difficulty or peril by importing any more of that 
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barbarous and feeble element. — It professes to meet | 
the ordinary claims of humanity, in care for the sick, 
provision for the old, and a certain measure of in- 
struction; just as a civilized community everywhere 
exhibits the same care for those whom it judges un- 
able to care for themselves, — the incorrigibly thrift- 
less and the helplessly poor. Indeed, it is best de- 
scribed, perhaps, as the pauperism of-an entire race 
or class ;* —responsibility for them in the main be- 
ing given over to individuals able and willing to un- 
dertake it, instead of being reserved in the hands of 
the state. Its-injustice is, that all of a certain class 
are kept in that condition, with or against their will ; 
and that a heavy hazard is assumed, for the charac- 
ter of those who may happen to be masters. But it 
is as a condition of human society that we regard it 
for the present, not in its bearing on individuals. 
We regard the rule, not the exceptions, in judging 
thé system as a whole. 

Neither let it be said that the system first degrades 
and brutalizes those whom it then aflects to take un- 
der its tutelage as hopelessly dependent. There is 
no fact more plain and undeniable, than that the raw 
material of barbarism brought over from Africa has 
been in the course of these two centuries indefinitely 
elevated and improved; and that a great process of 
education, partly designed and partly undesigned, is 


* The notion of absolute “ property in man ”’ is a mere fiction, sus- 
tained by a few legal phrases. It is needless to cite the thousand 
proofs of this in the defining and defending of true (though limited) 
human rights. It is by the gradual extension of these rights, that so- 
ciety will at length pass the invisible limit which divides “ slavery ” 
from ‘ freedom.” 
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going steadily on. If any proof of this were want- 
ed, it is found in the condition of the Liberian Re- 
public, where emancipated slaves from our States 
not only make the more valuable element of coloni- 
zation, but are respected by the native tribes, which 
call them American and White, in token of their su- 
periority. I desire to look at facts precisely as they 
are; without distortion or injustice, for the sake of 
making out a case. And, taking for a standard the 
average conscience of the world, the average meas- 
ure of justice and humanity found in human deal- 
ings, we cannot deny that the system.of Slavery as 
such makes out a very fair, at least a very plausible 
case. 

Now why is it, that, in view of all this, our mind 
remains unconvinced, and our moral] sense protests 
against the system as emphatically as before, if not 
as sharply? It is because this statement does not go 
to the heart of the subject, and does not cover the whole — 
ground. We feel by a sort of instinct, we are in- 
structed by all our more generous feelings and prin- 
ciples, that there is something false and hollow in 
such a plausible vindication of a system so far in the 
rear of the world’s progress, and involving so much 
inevitable harshness and injustice. We feel that, 
whatever justification may be offered for those to 
whom it is a native and accustomed thing, still any 
argument which presumes it to be a perpetual thing, 
which makes the future utterly blank and hopeless 
in regard to it, which conceives of nothing but to. 
hold the cord firm and unrelaxed till it bursts, or*we: 
lose our hold perforce, is radically false. And we 
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cannot be content till we have seen the nature of the 
fallacy, and found a clew to guide us out of the laby- 
rinth of seeming necessity and evident wrong. 

That which to a thoughtful mind must make not 
only the intrinsic wrong, but the inevitable danger, in 
a system such as slavery, — unnatural as it is to our 
social system generally, and sustained by mere force 
in the face of the moral ideas and progress of the pres- 
ent day,—is this: Jt is compelled to sacrifice delib- 
erately, and suppress on principle, the intellectual and 
moral development of men. It is obliged in consist- 
ency to stifle the germs of the human soul and char- 
acter, — to assume the keeping of a man’s conscience 
and manhood,—to hold his culture within strict 
bounds, and to forbid any thing like a free, broad, in- 
dependent growth of mind or sphere of enterprise. 
Other conditions of society may do this incidentally, 
and from the pressure of other interests; Slavery 
must do it on principle, and as essential to its very 
existence. It offers the cruel and radical contradic- 
tion, of promoting on the one hand the improvement 
and enlightenment of a mass of barbarism, up to a 
certain point, and then of saying inexorably, Hither- 
to shalt thou come, but no further,—thus disap- 
pointing, defeating, and extinguishing the aspiring 
hopes and human sentiments itself has kindled. It 
permits, nay encourages, a certain measure of in- 
struction to be given, tenderly and conscientiously ; 
but it shrinks in fear and hate, instead of rejoicing 
and thanking God, when it has generated a full- 
grown man. 

But it will inevitably happen, that, of the many 
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who are brought up to the permitted standard, a cer- 
tain proportion have the uncontrollable impulse and 
tendency to press beyond. ‘To keep them by force 
within the same limits, is like constraining a grown 
child to creep, or clipping the wings of a wild eagle. 
Thus, by a terrible necessity, slavery is compelled to 
sacrifice the lives and souls of men. If they have the 
ability to learn, they must be kept chafing in a state 
of ignorance ; if they have the resolution and skill to 
flee, they must be rendered back. Thus the energy 
and culture bestowed in kindness prove a mockery, 
and only aggravate the yoke. Every other condition 
of society welcomes whatever of genius, talent, abil- 
ity, and enterprise may appear, though in the hum- 
blest; where there is real or virtual slavery, it must 
be discouraged and put down on system. And 
granting that to all but one in a thousand the condi- 
tion of guardianship and dependency is best adapted, 
still the soul of that one is the victim of what we 
cannot but regard as the greatest social crime. 

I have desired to look only at the precise point of 
evil necessarily involved, in spite of every palliation 
and apology, that-we may see the more clearly what 
the nature of the question is, and what the remedy 
must be. We need not think angrily, indignantly, 
impatiently of it, —at worst only with sadness and 
anxiety for the sake of both parties concerned. Itis 
a very mournful thing for both. Neither need we 
dwell now on other incidental matters connected with 
it; such as the perpetuation of class prejudice and 
contempt, the depression more or less endured by an 
entire race, the peril of systematically smothering a 
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large, unknown, and increasing amount of moral and 
intellectual force among the enslaved, at the risk of 
exasperating it to the death. I wish to look at the 
precise social problem that offers itself, — aside from 
all prejudice and heated feeling. There is this one 
point, which may stand as representing the whole 
falsity and evil of the system; and it is this which 
must give tone and tendency to our thought about it 
now. 

That which I have just spoken of is the inevitable 
and intrinsic evil which good men, where the system 
prevails, are compelled to accept. It is involved in the 
thing itself; and can no more be disengaged from 
it, than salt from the water of the sea. It is inevita- 
ble, and must continue, with all its hazard and per- 
petual injustice, — until wise men see that the system 
itself is destined to come to an end, and prepare them- 
selves for that event; until the State assumes a share 
of that responsible guardianship intrusted now to 
private hands, perhaps to private avarice, vindic- 
tiveness, or caprice ; until the State, in its sovereign 
exercise of power, lays down (as the Spanish states 
do now) generous and liberal terms, by which men 
shall be entitled to win their freedom in due course 
of law; until the State deliberately educates and 
prepares for freedom those who seem its worthy 
candidates. Any thing that acts so humanely, so 
prospectively, in behalf of the unfortunate and de- 
pressed, will take out the heart and sting of this 
great social malady. Until there is public wisdom 
and virtue to assume that honorable charge, in spite 
of alleviations and acts of humanity here and there, 
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the same intrinsic wrong, the same gathering peril, 
must still continue. 

I do not speak of the detail that must follow, as 
soon as the necessity is seen and the charge is un- 
dertaken, wishing to keep strictly to the main point. 
Until that point is reached, there is no possible way 
of dealing with the matter at all, with the least 
hope of mending it. -And it must be evident, that it 
is a matter with which we can hardly do any thing at 
all at a distance. It is but very remotely and indi- 
rectly that the utmost force of public opinion from 
abroad can be brought to bear upon it. It is evident 
that the general opinion where Slavery exists must be 
brought to that position; and that any thing which 
distracts men’s minds from that-main issue, whether 
accusation, recrimination, antagonistic state policy," 
personal injustice, or erroneous view of facts, is so 
much direct injury and waste in the cause of hu- 
manity. Every thing depends on the leading minds, 
in those portions of the country where the institution 
is, coming to take this as the basis of their calcula- 
tions, —that it must within some definite time 
“cease and determine”; and so preparing them- 
selves and the community, by wise legislation, and 
by instruction of the general mind, to meet the high 
obligation imposed upon them by their position and 
the sacred interests of the human race. 

And this is a position which cannot be forced upon 


* In some cases, doubtless, a necessity ; still an unfortunate neces- 
sity, as regards the main point; and reduced, in fact, to the need 
which the North must feel of extricating itself as far as possible from 
all connection with the matter. 
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them, — which they cannot be compelled, hardly 
urged, to take. They must come to it of their own ac- 
cord. ‘Their own conscience and intellect must be 
trusted to act, unembarrassed by officious interfer- 
ence, unperplexed by the multitude of distracting 
counsels. They must be trusted to take the course 
to which Providence is slowly and surely guiding 
them. I consider it inevitable that intelligent and 
conscientious men, where the system of slavery is 
found, should come by degrees to take such a view 
of its tendencies, and of their responsibility in re- 
spect to it. I believe it is undeniable, that, if it had 
not been for the passion and violence mingled in the 
long discussion, this view would have produced far 
more striking and hopeful results before now. And 
there are several points in the present position of 
things, which will indubitably, if time is given them, 
work towards such a consummation. However un- 
willing now, men will be compelled to think and to 
act before long. 

The first is, the opinion of the civilized world in 
general, brought so strongly to bear upon the insti- 
tution of slavery. I do not mean simply as con- 
demning or reproaching it; but as indicating the 
progress of events, and the law of social evolution by 
which slavery must be outgrown and left behind. 'The 
voice of a higher civilization we may not regard as 
intrinsically one of reproach, but rather of encourage- 
ment. It says, Come up hither; through the same 
low and dark way we have trodden; the same burden 
of suffering and doubt we have borne; and Provi- 
dence has guided us as he is guiding you. And 
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when human passion is hushed, this voice of the 
Ages will speak calmly and with irresistible power. 

The next is, that the limits of slavery on this con- 
tinent are henceforth strictly circumscribed, and grow- 
ing narrower. It is outflanked: on one side, and fast 
retreating on the other. In the spontaneous move- 
ment of two of the new republics on our border to 
exclude it utterly and for ever, we see the irreversible 
decree of Providence and the age. And not only 
this; but it is a well-known statistical fact, that it is 
steadily diminishing, and must certainly pass away, 
in not many years, from the northeastern portion of 
its territory.* Past years have shown a very marked 
decrease; and the causes to which it is due are still 
actively at work, — more and more actively each year. 
A new, vigorous system is supplanting that which is 
old and decayed. Enterprise, prosperity, population, 
culture of the soil, education, — all on the basis of so- 
cial freedom and equality, and in harmony with the 
ideas of the present age, — are very fast establishing 
themselves, and creating new forms of society, on 
territory known to us once only as the region of 
worn-out plantations and social decrepitude. And 
the capital of our republic is not only redeemed now 
from its chief scandal in this regard, but is a sort of 
centre, about which is going on an experiment of 
unexampled interest, in the passage from the old or- 
der of things to the new. | 

The last is, that new spheres of activity and enter- 
prise are opening before the race so long in bondage 


* Four of the Slave States are pronounced “unreliable” at the 
present juncture. To these we may add at least three others. 
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and depressed. A flourishing republic on its native 
continent, possessing six hundred miles of sea-coast, 
exerting an active and powerful antagonism to the 
slave-trade, planting germs of republican and Chris- 
tian culture, offering every career of honorable ambi- 
tion, adopting gradually and civilizing the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and disposed more and more to lay out its 
strength on the safe and wholesome task of the fun- 
damental arts of life,—is unquestionably the most 
interesting feature in the prospect opening before 
our brethren of this depressed and suffering family.* 
And side by side with this (though just now in ca- 
pricious and bitter antipathy towards it), many of the 
abler men of African blood have vindicated for them- 
selves a position highly creditable, and in some cases 
eminent and honorable; and so are working in their 
way for the breaking down of social prejudice, and 
the prospective emancipation of their race. 

Now all these are steps and indications of Divine 
Providence, in its dealings with that portion of the 
human family. It is impossible that they should not 
have their effect, in compelling thoughtful men to 
see, and conscientious men to act, in that direction 
so imperatively pointed out. It would be going too 
much into historical detail, to cite the special instan- 
ces, even within the current year, that go to corrobo- 
rate the view here taken of the tendency of things. 
It cannot but be evident, that, as soon as the heat . 


* This noble experiment is too well established now for doubt or 
cavil; and nothing more betrays the weakness of the self-styled 
‘* Antislavery”’ party, than its persisting to continue the obsolete and 
hopeless controversy. 
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and passion of the controversy have abated, the best 
minds in various portions of our country will be led 
to think and labor directly for what is so clearly and 
inevitably demanded by the exigencies of the time. 
So that the thing most needed now is, that there 
should be wisdom, courage, caution, firmness, and 
humanity, among those especially intrusted with so 
mighty a responsibility. 

If it were needful to go a single step further in 
pointing out the symptoms and tendencies that lead 
that way, I should add, that the growth of popula- 
tion within the limits now fixed as the bounds of 
slavery will within a generation probably compel some 
organic social change. Security and profit will both 
demand that the relation now subsisting should be 
supplanted by, or modified into, one more equal and 
humane, and more in keeping with an advanced pe- 
riod of human society. I have visited a very pros-’ 
perous and interesting settlement, where the “ Soci- 
ety of Friends,” having emancipated their slaves on 
Christian principle some thirty years ago, have quar- 
tered them on the soil, giving allotments of land, and 
hiring their labor for tillage of the rest; thus estab- 
lishing the basis of a more friendly and neighbourly 
relation than often subsists between populations oth- 
erwise so remote. And what was done here from 
principle on a small scale, or something like it, it 
seems no impossible thing, may be done hereafter 
from necessity on a great scale, and become the way 
of deliverance providentially held in reserve for these 
people, who are so slowly training for the responsi- 
bility of greater freedom. Certainly this consumma- 
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tion seems as reasonable as merciful, in contrast to 
the horrible anticipation of convulsion and disaster, 
as the final termination of the forced and unnatural 
state of things. So frightful a doom need not come, 
if our people have the wisdom and integrity to meet 
the exigencies of the present time; if they have not 
that wisdom and integrity, there is nothing we know, 
in the nature of things, or the lessons of history, to 
avert the darkest calamity that we can possibly ap- 
prehend. 

In connection with this, we cannot but take note 
of the serious and undisguised conviction, held by 
so many men of the largest candor and intelligence, 
that nothing more tends to hinder and prevent this 
hopeful course of things, than wndiscriminating and 
violent assaults upon the institution from abroad. If 
it is to be outgrown and removed at all, it will be by 
a spontaneous and vital process; not by spasmodic 
effort and high stimulus of the moral sense. It is 
strictly subject to the laws of social, growth; and 
nothing out of conformity with those laws will have 
the smallest favorable effect upon it. The destiny of 
both races is, for the present at least, in the hands of 
the stronger, more developed and enlightened Euro- 
pean race. It is even an awful thing to consider, 
that the objects of our compassion, sometimes indis- 
creetly and passionately expressed, are at the mercy 
of those whom we revile so bitterly for their assumed 
and illegitimate guardianship. Any thing like bad 
_ blood engendered breeds danger, — danger first and 
most for those who are the feebler. 'They have in the 
main an air of submission and conscious inferiority, 
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which we at this distance cannot at all comprehend, 
— as striking as it is painful to those who witness it 
for the first time. We are very much out of our 
reckoning, if we suppose that their masters are going 
to be terrified or constrained to “let this people go.” 
And where should they go? for with that heavy 
hand of memory and consciousness upon them, so 
heavily sensible of their disadvantage, certainly the 
eruelest thing would be to expose them, naked as it 
were and defenceless, to the rude competition of the 
stronger race. If this is our only solution, we have 
not begun to understand the problem. And, to be 
safely met at all, that problem must be met, with as 
little interference as possible, by the wise and good 
of those who are brought into most direct concern 
with it. Trust their conscience to work; and, what- 
ever our desire for the welfare of the enslaved, we 
shall find this to be our natural and best ally. If we 
exasperate and foreclose it, the blame is ours; the 
misery will be for them. 

And now, we may ask, what is likely to be the re- 
sult of the controversy in which we have been en- 
gaged? Isso large, so zealously promoted, and so 
conspicuous a movement as that whose moral we 
have been seeking, without its intention and its use? 
Unquestionably not. ‘There is an advantage which 
may be derived from it, and which will be, if only we 
have wisdom and calmness enough to learn from it. 

It has had the effect, beyond question, to develop 
a very large amount of moral power, and to aid 
largely in training the general conscience. ‘This is 
the broad significance of the movement as a whole; 
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and we need not refuse the due share of honor to 
those of every party who have been instrumental in 
calling it forth. If we were compelled to stop here, 
we might have found but a doubtful good: since, 
valuable as moral power is in itself, as one of the 
highest uses and exhibitions of human life, it is yet 
a blind force; and, if unenlightened, its indiscrimi- 
nate energy might work less good than harm. It 
might be even a terrific force, let loose like the whirl- 
wind upon the delicate perplexities and entangle- 
ments of so involved a subject,—a force to sweep 
in one ruin the good and bad together. Fanaticism 
and intolerance, stimulated by the moral sense, may 
prove as mischievous as the same have proved when 
stimulated by the religious sense. 

But here the natural good sense and the cultivated 
judgment of our people will come in, and give the 
moral energy a practical direction. ‘The motive force 
is essential; it has been largely developed; it now 
wants regulation and wise control. And this there 
seems no reason to doubt it will receive; so that in 
a world-wide and comprehensive view we may per- 
ceive (by the light of the future) that every stage of 
the great controversy has had its use. And it needs 
no long argument to be convinced, that, when the 
dust and passion of the controversy have subsided, 
we shall find its effects in a more healthy, free, manly, 
and courageous moral life, a higher tone of thought 
and sentiment, in the great body of our population, 
on both sides of the invisible line that parts them. 

For those who by position must deal most directly 
in the treatment of this evil, there seems no reason 
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to doubt, that, in some such way as that already in- 
dicated, they will approach (if undisturbed) the mo- 
_ mentous and pressing question. And if they once 
do this of their own free will, they will have several 
things for which to thank the Antislavery movement 
asa whole. In the first place, the suppression of the 
Slave-Trade is a great matter of encouragement to 
them, even if only partially successful; while, by in- 
spiring horror of the traffic, it has diminished the 
amount of dangerous material, by preventing its im- 
portation, and left them free to cope with that only 
which is on the spot. Next, the experiment of Eman- 
cipation, fruitful in valuable lessons, has been tried 
on a pretty large scale, and at enormous cost,—an 
inestimable experimentum crucis, in a double sense, 
when once its full results are known. When the 
passions of rivalry are subdued, there will be great 
incidental value, too, in the intellectual results of so 
much labor spent on the solution of so vast a prob- 
lem. For these special benefits, they will be indebted 
to the very movement that now excites only their ob- 
stinate and bitter wrath. | 

And lastly, this great tide of moral life and im- 
pulse, having spent its force in that direction, will 
flow back in a hundred channels to the more legiti- 
mate task of regenerating our own social life. If it 
were only a certain moral guardianship and Chris- 
tian care for the free colored dwellers in our towns 
and cities, this of itself would be more serviceable 
than almost any thing to the cause of their brethren 
in bonds, —to say nothing of other matters that ap- 
peal so loudly to the general conscience. There are 
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many symptoms that this will be the upshot of the 
movement, — the channel of the refluent tide. ‘There 
are many social questions broached, many branches 
of moral reformation, where we need the persistent 
energy that has marked this movement, along with 
a calmer wisdom and a less passionate zeal. The 
sources of pauperism, vice, and crime, among the 
poor, need to be wisely investigated and boldly dealt 
with. ‘The great PropLn’s cause of ‘Temperance, 
perpetually needing renewal to repair the waste of 
hope and energy and life,— this, too, wants a share 
of such devotion and perseverance as these men 
have shown. ‘Then in all our large towns there are 
those who congregate for shelter and companionship, 
who fall behindhand in the race, and become the prey 
of temptation, the victims of designing vice and prof- 
ligacy, or else are driven-by sheer pressure of want 
to degradation and ruin. ‘Then there are the sacred 
duties of humanity to the blind, and idiotic, and in- 
sane, — to say nothing of the common, unobtrusive 
Christian charities, — the many ways in which soci- 
ety is but just beginning to understand and discharge 
the offices of a wise philanthropy. 

Here at home is a noble work for those who desire 
to serve the cause of humanity with such life-service. 
Here will be no suspicion of motives, no prejudices 
of State or section, no railing accusation, none of that 
unhealthy and injurious condition of moral antago- 
nism to the civil and religious institutions in society. 
For effectual, real, unqualified good to be done in the 
cause of freedom and humanity, by enlarging the 
sphere of moral sympathy, by uttering in word and 
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act our calm conviction, and offering our frank en- 
couragement, it is a noble opportunity, not to be lost. 
And the Moral Life, so created and expressed, will 
necessarily be on so broad a basis, and of so healthy 
a sort, as to answer for itself the question that now 
presses so heavily on the public mind, as to the con- 
tinuance and integrity of our Nation’s Life. 

Meanwhile, the movement in behalf of human 
freedom will go on, and follow out its inevitable 
tendencies. Slavery stands in its path, and doubt- 
less will not be respected or spared. We cannot 
wish the great controversy suppressed or forbidden ; 
and if we did, the wish were too wild to become a 
serious thought. Providence and the Age are on 
the side of liberty. We can at most but hasten or 
retard a process which is going steadily on to its 
accomplishment, without conscious aid of ours. 
And it becomes us to remember that our discussion 
of it here is only incidental to the graver, more prac- 
tical, more effectual discussion, which is and must be 
carried on elsewhere. 


THE END. 
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AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


A PuBLIC Meeting was held on Thursday, September 4, at 
the public rooms, Broadmead, for the purpose of hearing 
addresses on the subject of Slavery from Mr. Geo. Thompson, 
M.P., who has lately returned from a visit to America, and 
from the Rev. Edward Mathews, whose recent lynching in 
that land for his exertions in the abolition cause, must still 
be fresh in the memories of our readers.. The subject of 
Slavery is just now exciting a good deal of interest in this 
city, in consequence of the operation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the workings of which were a short time ago fully ex~ 
plained by Mr. W. Wells Brown, and Mr. Wm. Craft, both 
of them fugitive slaves. Bristol, we are happy to say, has 
taken an active part in the Anti-Slavery movement, and the 
meeting on Thursday evening showed that the influence of 
the preceding meetings has not been lost. The room was 
filled to overflowing, and the platform was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen. Among the former were some dis- 
tinguished visitors from America—Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman, her sisters, Miss and Miss Emma Weston, (who 
have been, from its commencement, identified with the 
Abolition Movement, originated by Mr. Garrison) Mrs. 
Chapman’s two daughters, many of the Committee of the 
* Bristol and Clifton Ladies Anti-Slavery Society,’ (Mrs. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Emery, Miss Estlin, Miss Mathews, Mrs. 
Stephens, Mrs. Alfred Thomas, Mrs. Waterman), Revs. G. 
Armstrong, M.A,, Edwin Chapman, William James Edward 
Mathews, Richard Morris ; Messrs. Handel Cossham, (Wic- 
war), Estlin, W. Farmer, (of London), J. C. Nield, W. 
Sampson, Geo. Thompson, M.P., R. D. Webb, (of Dublin), 
Stewart Williamson, &c. The chair was occupied by KR. 
Charleton, Esq. 


The CHAIRMAN said—They had been called together for 
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the purpose of listening to addresses on the subject of 
American Slavery, from two gentlemen who had lately re- 
turned from that country, and who would consequently be 
able to furnish them with a good deal of information, 
together with many painfully interesting details regard- 
ing the working of the iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law that 
had recently come into operation. Each of those gentlemen 
had devoted much time and labour, and made great per- 
sonal sacrifices in the cause of freedom; their lives had been 
exposed to the most imminent peril, and therefore what fell 
from them that evening was entitled to peculiar weight, and 
very careful consideration. With regard to himself, he must 
say that, although he held very decided opinions upon the 
subject, yet he had never done anything to entitle him to 
occupy the position which by their kindness he then held ; 
but although he felt this, yet he must say that it would be 
mere affectation on his part, did he not conceive it to be a 
great honour and privilege to be permitted to co-operate 
with others in carrying on so holy and righteous a cause. 
(Cheers.) A controversy was, it was well known, going for- 
ward between the different sections of the supporters of the 
Anti-Slavery cause, which he feared would not be altogether 
productive of good, but rather the reverse. He was one of 
those who regarded Slavery not only as an enormous social 
evil, but as a great and aggravated sin against God; yet, 
notwithstanding this was his conscientious opinion, he 
should feel great difficulty in denouncing every person im- 
plicated in it as necessarily an atrocious criminal. He 
could not do this. He regarded Slavery to be somewhat 
analogous to war; this he also conceived to be a great crime, 
and quite as repugnant both to the genius and spirit of 
Christianity ; but he did not on this account feel justified in 
denouncing every military officer as a criminal. He 
should feelit necessary to take into consideration the kind 
of education they had received, their habits, &c., and the 
influence by which they were surruunded. Take another 
illustration. He conceived intemperance to be . the 
great evil of Britain, and the cause of more crime, 
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misery, premature death, domestic sorrow, and female 
degradation, than any other cause. Whilst holding these 
views he could not engage in the trafiic of intoxicating 
liquors without participating in the most aggravated 
criminality ; but still he should not be justified in denounc- 
ing every spirit dealer as necessarily a criminal. The pro- 
per course for him (Mr. C.) to take would be to endeavour 
to convince him of his error, to induce him, by entreaty, to 
give up the traffic, and to create such an enlightened public 
sentiment, as would putastop toit. He believed sucha 
course, not only to be more in accordance with the genius 
and spirit of the gospel, but that in the long run, it would 
be found to be the best means of attaining the object in 
view. He believed, in the language of the scripture, that 
the best means of commending oneself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God was by speaking the truth in 
love. (Cheers.) Others might, perhaps, take a different 
view of this matter, and believe that the gigantic character 
and atrocious turpitude of the Slave system was such as to 
justify a style of denunciation scarcely consistent with the 
views he had just expressed ; by all means let every man 
pursue the course he deemed to be right. He would not 
quarrel with them, but, on the contrary, he should rejoice 
in any measure of success that attended his labours. All 
that he (Mr. C.) should feel entitled to ask would be that 
those who entertained views similar to those he had now 
expressed should not be considered as milk-and-water men, 
half-hearted Abolitionists. (Hear, hear.) He would not 
occupy any more of their time, but he deemed it right to 
say so much, especially after what had occurred in thiscity. 
The Chairman concluded by calling upon 
Mr. STEWART WILLIAMSON who moved the following 


resolution— 


“That we offer ta the Rev. Edward Mathews (an agent of the 
American Baptist Free Mission Society, who has recently received at 
the hands of Slaveholders the proofs of their moral degradation, and 
of his own fidelity to the holy cause he advocates), the sincere thanks 
due from the members of every Christian sect to one who has nobly 
defended the great principle of freedom, fundamental to them all; 
and that we hereby call upon all ministers, especially upon British 
Baptists, to strengthen by their testimony the position he has taken 
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dn America—that Churches and Ministers who justify the continuance 
of Siavery are not the Churches and Ministers of Christ, by testifying 
their sympathy with those brethren who have withdrawn from their 
religious body in consequence of the countenance it affords to Slave- 
holding. That we urge on all Churches and congregations, and 
religious bodies, whose discipline excludes any criminal from their 
communion, the exclusion of the Slave-holder: on all Ministers who 
reject the advocates of other crimes as unfit teachers of Christian 
morality, not to admit to their pulpits the advocates or apologists for 
Slave-holding.”’ 


Mr. J. C. NEILD seconded the resolution. 


The CHAIRMAN having suggested to the mover of the 
resolution the expediency of making some slight alteration 
in the wording of it, called upon him to read it in its 
amended form. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, instead of affirming that “ the 
ministers and churches who justified the continuance of 
Slavery, are not the ministers and churches of Christ,” he 
proposed to substitute the words—“‘ were ignorant of the 
principles which should influence the churches {and 


- ministers of Christ.” 


The seconder having acquiesced in this alteration, the re- 
solution in its amended form was put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. E. MATHEWS in along and able speech re- 
sponded to the resolution. 

‘The Rev. GEO. ARMSTRONG, B.A., T.C.D., moved the 
following resolution :— 

“That since the United States of America have, by the passage of 
the Fugitive Slave-law, drawn the attention of the world to the 
character of their government in all its several departments, consti- 
tutional, legislative, and judicial, it becomes the duty of men of all 
other nations to use every means sanctioned by humanity, religion, 
and international law, for the abolition of American Slavery ;—a 
system which is a mockery of law, an outrage against justice, a dis- 
grace to religion; and which, upheld as it is by a nation professing 
to lead the van of human progress and improvement, is more dan- 
gerous to society than any form of tyranny or system of iniquity on 
earth. And this meeting therefore rejoices to welcome George 
Thompson, Esq., M.P., who was formerly so instrumental in the 
abolition of British Colonial Slavery, and who now, for the second 
time has, at the hazard of his life, been helping and strengthening 
the American Abolitionists, thus keeping the minds of Englishmen 
alive to the great truth that in a moral cause “our country is the 
world, our countrymen are all mankind.’’ 

The Rev. R. MORRIS seconded the resolution which was 
earried unanimously. 


Mr. THOMPSON, upon rising, was received with loud and 
prolonged cheering, which having subsided, the honourable 
gentleman addressed the meeting as follows:—Mr. Chair- 
man, men and women of Bristol,—The only drawback 
upon my gratification to night arises from the circumstance 
of my having been compelled to hear frequent references to 
myself. Onall such occasions, J desire to sink myself, and 
feconscious only of the presence of that great subject 
which brings us together. We are here to discuss the 
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question of Slavery, and in doing 80, we should, in my 
judgment, oppose Slaveholding, because it is a crime against 
God, and the highest practical manifestation of unadulter- 
ated Atheism for a human being to claim, and by violence 
to assert, a right of propertyin an equal fellow-being. 
(Cheers.) Your chairman has spoken in terms of implied 
censure of those who use harsh and denunciatory language 
in reference to persons who perpetrate the enormity of Slave- 
holding. I cannot consent to be tender in my treatment of 
amanstealer. Whoever the felon may be that lays an im- 
pious and a robber-hand upon my brother, I must say to 
him, ‘‘ Miscreant, forbear, and relinquish your hold upon the 
immortal workmanship of God.” (Loud cheers.) Sir, why 
this constant injunction to practise tender treatment of 
Slaveholders? It was not in honied phrases that the an- 
cient Quakers rebuked a hireling priesthood in the days of 
George Fox. (Cheers.) It was not in dulcet strains that 
they inveighel in the market-place against the many in- 
vasions of civil and religious liberty that were rife in their 
times. I can easily understand that it may comport with 
the temperament of some men to ‘‘ speak the truth in love,” 
as they call it, to that incarnation of all human villainy, the 
Slaveholder ; and I am not sorry that there are men who 
can sing in dulcet strains, and sweep the chords with a 
gentler hand than myself; but we must do our duty accord- 
ing to the affections and intellects with which we are en- 
dowed. It seems to me my duty, to “Cry aloud and 
spare not,’ with Isaiah; to say with the Baptist, ‘‘O 
generation of vipers who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come;”’ with Christ, ‘‘ Woe unto you scribes, 
pharisees, hypocrites, how shall ye escape the damnation of 
hell!” with James, ‘‘Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
howl for the miseries that are coming upon you; your gar- 
ments are moth-eaten; your gold and your silver are 
cankered and corrupted; the cry of those who have reaped 
down your fields, whose hire is of you kept, back by fraud 
crieth, and their cry hath entered the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth.” (Loud cheers.) I cannot admit the existence 
of any analogy between the private and personal vice of 
intemperance, or the going to war between nations, and the 
legal support and maintenance of such asystem as American 
Slavery, under which 3,179,000 human beings are daily 
and hourly deliberately plundered of their rights. (Cheers.) 
Intemperance is a voluntary thing; war is the act of a 
nation, and never the act of a government, except with 
the consent of the nation; at all events a free nation like 
ourselves. But the Chairman looks over the water, and he 
finds Methodist bishops, heads of colleges, doctors of 
divinity, presiding elders, deaconsand class-leaders, trustees, 
local preachers, Sunday-school teachers and private mem- 
bers, trampling the law of Moses, the Gospel of Christ, and 
the Declaration of Independence under foot ; and doing this 
in the nineteenth century, we are called upon to say, that 
they doit in ignorance of the religion of Christ. Sir, I deny 
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it. (Hear.) They understand its principles well enough 
when they apply to themselves. They know what liberty 
means. ‘They do not forget to ask it for themselves, and 
demand it for themselves. They did not hesitate to cut 
loose from all restraint, and sever all the ties that bound 
them to their mother country. Sir, I was no party to the 
passing of this first resolution, because it proclaimed a 
falsehood. There is not a man in America removed from 
idiotcy, or free from insanity, who is ignorant that Slavery 
is the most outrageous crime it is possible for a human 
being to commit. Let me remind our most respected and 
estimable Chairman that I defy him to point me to the 
fruits flowing from that very tender expostulation with 
Slaveholders which he so much advises and recommends. 
Could any human beings in the world be more tender of 
Slaveholders than the recreant Evangelical Alliance of 1846? 
(Hear, hear.) And yet what have these tender-spoken 
divines done since by the course of proceeding they then 
adopted. What has been the result of all their ‘‘ speaking 
the truth in love?” Why the bringing over in 1851 of this 
same Dr. Baird, who after the lapse of five years revisits 
this country, and says to the representatives of the whole 
Christian world, ‘‘ You shall have no Ecumenical Alliance 
unless you rescind your resolution of 1846,”—a resolution 
which I obliged that Alliance to pass, against their will, at 
Manchester in that year, and for doing which my friend 
(Mr. Morris) who has just left the platform, said he was 
almost inclined to break the peace pledge over my shoulders. 
Yes, this same Dr. Baird coolly tells the Alliance that unless 
they rescind that resolution they shall have no Ecumenical 
Alliance, no fellowship with the Evangelical ministers and 
members on the other side of the water. Why, Sir, in 
America we have men of all tones and temperaments en- 
gaged in the Anti-Slavery cause. One man isa Boanerges, 
another a Barnabas, another a John; but all labour alike, 
according to their several gifts and mental constitutions in 
the great work in which they are engaged. Let me tell the 
Chairman, that after twenty-five years of public agitation 
I have come to this clear conviction, that it is not the 
phraseology of the prescription which SlavehoJders or any 
other sinners dislike, it is the bitter drug administered for 
the healing of their moral malady which they abominate. 
Envelope it in rose-scented tissue, or wrap it up in coarse 
brown paper—speak the truth in strains as sweet as angels 
use, or thunder it out in such Jobn Bull English as I am 
now speaking, they will never love it the more because the 
reproof is couched in soft and silken language, nor hate 
it the more because it is blurted out in the plain and un- 
mistakeable Saxon that Ihave employed. It is the doctrine 
that they abhor, and not the severity with which it is 
preached. I think my friend Mr. Mathews, who stood 
before you to night, has given no evidence of ultra-fanati- 
cism. _We have reason to believe from the manner in which 
he has spoken to night, that he would not approach any 
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Slaveholder in the Southern States with any other than 
kind Christian feeling and language. If he “ speaks the 
truth” you may be quite sure it would be ‘‘in love.” And 
yet look how that man was treated by murderous and 
malignant villains. Ten times was he thrown into a pond, 
and they would have murdered him outright had he not 
promised to leave the State, and never more return. And 
for what? Using harsh language? No; simply forspeak- 
ing the truth ; for walking in the footsteps of his Master, 
and being fool enough to think he might imitate the life of 
Christ in Kentucky with impunity. I ask your Chairman 
to show us what has been the result, after the lapse of so 
many years, of that description of “speaking the truth in 
love” which led the late Joseph John Gurney to address a 
Slaveholding gambler of Kentucky as “‘ My Dear Clay.” 
No, no, the hour is gone for the use of that kind of lan- 
guage. It behoves men who love their offspring—-fathers 
who wish to shield their daughters, or guard their children 
—men whose house is their castle, and who would desire to 
continue in its peaceful possession—to denounce this whole- 
sale national piracy, and to class among felons of the highest 
order those miscreant republicans, those treacherous pro- 
fessors of Christianity, who have brought down the image 
of God to the level of beasts and creeping things of the earth. 
Twenty years have passed away since I first. addressed an 
audience in thiscity. I appeared then, asnow, to advocate 
the right of human beings to liberty. Twenty years ago it 
was my duty to speak particularly of Slavery in the islands 
of the West Indies, and in our British Colonial dependen- 
cies : now it is my duty to speak especially of Slavery in 
the United States of America. The cause in which I was 
engaged when I first came here triumphed ; the Antilles 
are free: the cause in which I am now engaged will like- 
wise triumph, and the great continent of America will be 
redeemed from the curse of slavery. To hasten this con- 
summation, so devoutly to be wished, we are assembled 
here this evening, and it shall be my object to lay before 
you such information as is calculated to help you to right 
conclusions in respect of the true character of the Slavery 
of the great Transatlantic Republic, and to point out to you 
those duties, the performance of which by you as the 
friends of humanity, will be most effectual in promoting 
negro emancipation. (Hear, hear.) Will the Chairman tell 
me why this love should be shown, of all other criminals on 
the face of the earth, to Slaveholders? What is slavehold- 
ing? Why it is a sin so deadly, that it would corrupt an 
archangel to be a Slaveholder for five minutes. It would 
bring down Gabriel from his brightness and glory before 
the throne of God, to a level with the fiends in the infernal 
regions, where society consists of the tormentors and the 
tormented. Slaveholding has corrupted every man that 
ever possessed that fearful power; it has corrupted—every 
Christian? No, there never was a Christian Slaveholder in 
the world. (Cheers.) It is the direst blasphemy against 
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the Deity to calla Slaveholder a Christian. And where have 
the ministerial brethren of the Alliance preached their infer- 
nal doctrines of the Christianity of the Slaveholder or the 
Slavery abettor? In their own pulpits, openly before their 
own congregations? No! butat Freemasons’ Tavern, with 
closed doors, after comfortable breakfasts, refreshing 
soirées, and prayers for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Hear, hear.) So utterly destitute are they of ali faith in 
their own doctrine—which is not only unchristian but in- 
human. They take to their bosoms that very reverend Dr. 
Baird, who would fly from the face of this English audience 
as he would from the face of a lion—and he would not 
dare to meet me upon this platform, knowing that I, all 
layman as I am—by one touch of the spear of truth could 
cause him to start into his real shape and likeness here, as 
a man who had stabbed Christ and blasphemed him, and 
made him a bye-word and a scorn amongst the heathen, by 
bringing the sanction of his Holy Gospel to supper’ the 
hateful institution of American Slavery. No,no; they came 
not out to preach to us this doctrine. My old friend in the 
cause of British West India Emancipation—John Angel 
James—said that he disclaimed on his own behalf, and on 
behalf of the Alliance, all connection with my recent visit 
to America. Why, this same reverend divine—and I love 
him not the less because he has paid me this attention in 
the Alliance—was upon the very committee that sent me 
out to America in 1834, and he was the very man who upon 
my return, welcomed me back to Birmingham, passing a 
high eulogium both upon me and my mission—that mission 
being precisely the same as I went upon in 1850. Now what 
is the cause of this conduct towards me? Why it was ex- 
tremely popular to praise George Thompson, and send him 
to the United States, in 1834, and give him the right hand 
of welcome and the Christian’s blessing on his return in 
1835 ; but it was equally popular in the Evangelical Alliance 
among ministerial brethren in 1851, to throw a sop to the 
grumbling Cerberus of American Slavery, and therefore the 
Angelic James received as an abolitionist this same Dr. 
Baird, and threw me overboard. Nowa few words with 
regard to Slavery. What isit? Slavery in its essence is 
the claiming and holding of human beings as property—it 
is the invasion of man’s natural and divine right to be free 
Poverty is not Slavery; for free men are poor. Suffering 
is not Slavery ; for free men suffer. Slavery is the de- 

rivation of human liberty. Hence when an action is 

rought for false imprisonment, the verdict does not turn 
upon the prison in which the person was kept, the furniture 
by which he was surrounded, the food placed upon his 
table, or the tones, the gestures, or the tempers of his 
keeper, but upon the fact, was he or was he not deprived of 
his freedom. His prison may have been a palace or a 
dungeon, it matters not; the question is, was he unjustly 
deprived of his freedom. No man can hold a slave without 
usurping the authority and prerogative of God. By keep- 
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ing a Slave, a man invades the proprietary right of the 
Eternal Lord of All, whocreated the earth for man, but man 
for himself. Man cannot make unto himself another 
God ; that would be idolatry. He may not take unto him- 
self another supreme Master; that would be the treason of 
the creature to the Creator. Man cannot lawfully make a 
man a Slave, until he can make a man, and breathe into his 
nostrils the breath oflife. (Cheers.) You who are anxious 
to rid the world of Slavery, with its accumulated horrors, 
know that the most efficient method of doing it will be by 
promulgating the doctrine, that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances can man lawfully hold property in man. When 
Slave-holding shall be universally branded as inhuman and 
atheistical, then, and not till then, will it disappear from 
the world. (Hear, hear.) Inthe United States of America 
there are at this moment about three millions and a quarter 
of slaves: a population far greater than that of Scotland. 
Every one of these human beings is a mere piece of mer- 
chandise; a chattel; a beast of burthen; a nonentity in 
the state—except as giving a property qualification vote to 
his oppressor—a dumb cipher in the court of justice; an 
animated hoeing machine in the field ; a kennelled dog at 
home ; a leper and a Pariah in the house of prayer, and an 
outcast from the grave of the white man. ASlave! To-day 
a Slave ; to-morrow a Slave; a Slave for ever! (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) Of the thirty States of which the American 
Union consists, fifteen are Slave States, and the remainder 
what are called “‘ Free” States. You are aware, however, 
that through the whole of the Free States, the southern 
slaveholder is permitted to hunt his runaway Slave, and in 
doing so can constitutionally claim the assistance of the 
officers of the General Government. Now, is it not in the 
power of the Chairman to distinguish between speaking ill 
of this hateful institution, and entertaining any ill-feelings 
towards Slaveholders as men? Is it not within the compass 
of his imagination to conceive, that we may attack it, without 
injury to anything but that which is diabolical? Havel 
sought to harm the Slaveholder? O, trust me, I will meet 
the Chairman at the day of judgment, confronted with the 
Slaveholder ; and if there is a man, whom after that Slave- 
holder has taken his last glimpse of Heaven, andis going to 
his deserts, he will express his thanks to, it is the man who 
told him what he was, what he was doing, and would have 
saved him, not by daubing him with untempered mortar, 
but by speaking the truth, and holding up before him his guilt. 
Is it possible to convert a man, unless you tell him what he 
is? When you appear to have converted him, you have not 
converted him. You must convert him to the truth, other- 
wise he is not converted at all. At all events he is your 
convert, and not a convert to God’s truth. I challenge the 
Chairman to produce one instance of reform brought about 
by the timid method he hasso carefully prescribed to-night. 
I speak plainly, because I know that your Chairman has 
much more influerice here than I have. He willhave the ad- 
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vantage of his influence amongst his fellow-citizens to- 
morrow and the rest of his life when I am gone away. 
Was Luther very mealy-mouthed? Were any of your 
great reformers temporisers and time-servers? Remember, 
Sir, that all men are not cast in the same mould with your- 
self. Just as you see in a gaily illuminated house, 
lamps blazing of all colours, the light is one, but the media 
different. Soa principle being put into my breast, I have 
nothing to do but to speak it out clearly as God has given 
me ability, as my own feelings and conscience are prompted. 
(Cheers.) Irather think that when the heart generates the 
momentum, it is better than when the cold intellect merely 
speaks, apart from the affections. I think that when the heart 
and the intellect go together, we are most likely to grasp the 
horrors of this system, and speak of it as it deserves. Now 
1 want to draw your attention to cases that have recently oc- 
curred under the Fugitive Slave-Law—a law passed to give 
effect to one of the provisions of the Constitution of that 
federal republic—a law which stands pre-eminent for its 
infamy, atrocity, and inhuman cruelty. (Hear, hear.) That 
I may bring before you a vivid picture of the operations of 
this infernal measure, and that you may have some faint 
idea of the consternation, misery, and horror which it car- 

ries into peaceful districts, and into the midst of previously 
happy domestic circles, I will read a letter addressed to me 
while I was in the United States, by a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia ; a man who deserves to be ranked among the purest 
and most indefatigable philanthropists that have ever lived to 
bless the world, and pour the balm of consolation into the 
wounds of the victims of cruelty and oppression—a man 
after your own heart, Sir, for a meeker man I have never 
met with. (Laughter.) See how this Fugitive Slave-Bill 
has affected this mild and amiable family, for the writer 
has a wife like himself, and daughters like them both; and 
you may think, therefore, what a paradise that would be for 
our Chairman were he to lodge with them. I advise him if 
he should go that way, and not be specially engaged, 
to take up his quarters with this family. Writing from Phi- 
ladelphia, he says:—“‘ The accompanying parcel of extracts 
will give you a full account of the different Slave cases tried 
in this city, under the new Fugitive Slave-Law. Full and 
accurate as these reports are, however, they will afford you 
but a faint idea of the anguish and contusion that have 
been produced in this part of the country by this infamous 
statute. It has.turned South-eastern Pennsylvania into 
another Guinea Coast, and caused a large portion of the in- 
habitants to feel as insecure from the brutal violence and 
diabolical acts of the kidnapper, as are the unhappy crea- 
tures who people the shores of Africa. Ruftians from the 

other side of the Slave-line, aided by professional kidnappers 
on our own soil—a class of men whose ‘ occupation’ until 
lately, had been ‘ gone,’—are continually prowling through 
the community, and every now and then seizing and carry- 
ing away their prey. As aspecimen of the boldness, though 
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fortunately, not of the success always with which these 
wretches prosecute their nefarious trade, read the enclosed 
article, which I cut from the Freeman, of January 2nd, and 
bear in mind that in no respect are the facts here men- 
tioned over-stated. I read the article to Halzall, the 
deputy-marshall, who figures so infamously in it, and he 
freely admitted that all its statements were correct. This 
affair occurred in Chester County, one of the most orderly 
and intelligent counties in the State—a county settled 
principally by Quakers. A week or two after this occur- 
rence, and not far from the same place, a farm house was 
entered by a band of armed ruffians, in the evening, and at 
a time whea all the able-bodied occupants, save one, were 
known to be absent. This was a colored man, who was 
seated by the kitchen fire, and in the act of taking off his 
shoes, He wasinstantly knocked down and gagged; but, 
still resisting, he was beaten most unmercifully. There 
was a woman, and also a feeble old man, in the house, 
who were attracted to the spot by the scufile; but they 
could neither render any assistance, nor (the light being 
put out), could they recognize the parties engaged in it. - 
The unhappy victim being fairly overcome, was dragged 
like a slain beast to a waggon, which was about a hundred 
yards distant, waiting to receive him. In this he was 
placed, and conveyed across the line, which was about 
twenty miles further South ; and that was the last, so far 
as I know, that has ever been heard ot him. The alarm 
Was given, of course, as soon as possible, and the neigh- 
bours were quickly in pursuit ; but the kidnappers had got 
the start of them. The next morning the trail between the 
house, and the place where the waggon stood, was distinctly 
visible, and deeply marked with blood. About a fortnight 
since, a letter was brought to our office, from a well-known 
friend, the contents of which were in substance as follows: 
—A case of kidnapping had occurred in the vicinity of 
West Caln Township, Chester County, at about half-past 
one on Sunday morning, the 16th March. A black man, 
by the name of Thomas Hall, an honest, sober, and indus- 
trious individual, living in the midst of a settlement of 
farmers, had been stolen by persons who knocked at his 
door, and told him that his nearest neighbour wanted him 
to come to his house, one of his children being sick. Hall, 
not immediately opening his door, it was burst in, and 
three men rushed into his house; Hall was felled by the 
bludgeon of the men. His wife received several 
severe blows, and on making for the door was 
told, that if she attempted to go out or halloo, she would 
have her brains blown out. She however escaped through 
a back window, and gave the alarm ; but before any person 
arrived upon the ground, they had fled with their victim. 
He was taken without any clothing, except his night 
clothes. A six-barrelled revolver, heavily loaded, was 
dropped in the scuffle, and left; also a silk handkerchief, 
and some old advertisement of a bear-bait, that was to take 
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place in Emmitsburg, Maryland. In how many eases the 
persons stolen are legally liable to capture, it is impossible 
tostate. The law, you know, authorises arrests to be made, 
with or without process, and nothing is easier under 
such circumstances than to kidnap persons who are free 
bern. The very same day that I received the above- 
mentioned letter, and while our hearts were still aching 
over its contents, another was brought us from Thomas 
Garret, of Wilmington, Delaware, announcing the abduc- 
tion, a night or two before, of a free-coloured man of that 
city.” Sir, I cannot mention the name of Mr. Garret, with- 
out here publicly expressing my reverence for him. He is 
a man renowned in America as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the black population; one of the most devoted 
friends of the fugitive Slave. Some years ago, for aiding 
three or four slaves to escape, he was arrested, brought to 
trial, fined in an amount beyond every cent he was worth in 
the world. He surrendered all, and stood up before the 
court, and in the face of his prosecutors, a beggared man, 
but the favourite of Heaven. The prosecutor then said to 
him, “‘ Now, Mr. Garret, you have had to pay so dearly for 
your luxury of aiding runaway slaves to get to the north, 
that I trust you will never repeat the offence again, or put 
yourself into asimilar predicament. ‘‘ Friend,” said he,—for 
both he and you, Sir, belong to a society that did run well 
in America when the Benezets, and Lays, and Sandifords, 
and Woolmans, did their duty, but a society that is nowa 
dreadful stumbling-block in the way of the extinction of 
Slavery in America—[Mr. Neild, ‘True, true.”] ‘‘ Friend,” 
said he, ‘1 am now beggared; but if thou shouldst meet 
hereafter with a worn and foot-sore fugitive who wants 
shelter, repose, and a meal's victuals, and Thomas Garret 
should again have a hovel over his head, and a loaf in his 
cupboard, send that poor slave to me, and I am as ready to 
do what I have heretofore done as ever.” (Loud cheers.) 
Oh! I could have hugged that man. Your Washingtons, 
Napoleons, and Kossuths, all fade into dreamy distance 
and utter insignificance in the presence of a _ sub- 
lime being like Thomas Garret, who not only talks of 
liberty, but loves it, and enjoys it only as a means of giving 
it to others. Having mentioned the name of Kossuth, my 
friends, allow me to say, that I trust the Hungarian patriot 
never will earn, as most assuredly he will deserve, the exe- 
crations of the world, if, after having fought the battles of 
his country upon the banks of the Danube, he accepts the 
hospitality of the tyrants Cass and Fillmore, and becomes 
the guest of the American nation—a nation which is truly 
nothing more than a grand confederacy of pirates, to rob 
one-sixth portion of its population of their rights as 
human beings. (Cheers.) Mr. McKimm then says :— 
“The outrage was committed by an ex-policeman, who 
pretending to be acting under the commission which he had 
been known to hold, entered, near the hour of midnight, 
the house of the victim, and alleging against him some 
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petty act of disorder, seized him, handcuffed him in the 

resence of his dismayed family, and carried him off te 

aryland. The cheat that had been practised was not dis- 
covered by the family until the next evening ; but it was 
too late, the man was gone. (Hear, hear.) At the time 
Mr. Garrett’s letter was handed to me, narrating the fore- 
going case of manstealing, I was listening to the sad tales 
of two coloured women, who had come to the office for ad- 
vice and assistance. One of them was an elderly person, 
whose son had been pursued by the marshal’s deputies, and 
who had just dhgtiped with ‘the skin of his teeth.’ She 
did not come on her own account, however ; her heart wag 
too full of joy for that. She came to accompany the young 
woman who was with her. This young woman was a re- 
markably intelligent lady-like person, and her story made 
a strong appeal to my feelings. She is a resident at 
Washington, and her errand here was, to procure the libe- 
ration of a sister-in-law, who is confined in that city, under 
very peculiar circumstances. This sister-in-law had ab- 
sconded from her mistress about nine months since, and 
was secreted in the room of an acquaintance, who was cook 
in a distinguished Slave-holding family in Washington ; her 
intention being, there to wait until all search should be 
over, and an opportunity offer ofescape to the north. But, 
as yet, no such opportunity had offered; at least none that 
was available, and for nine long months had that poor girl 
been confined in the narrow limits of the cook’s chamber, 
watched over day and night by that faithful friend, with a 
vigilance as sleepless as it had been disinterested. The 
time had now come, however, when something must be 
done. The family in whose house she is hid is about to be 
broken up, and the house to be vacated, and the girl must 
either be rescued from her peril, or she, and all her accom- 
plices must be exposed. What to do under these circum- 
stances was the question which brought this woman to 
Philadelphia. I advised her to the best of my ability, and 
sent her away hopeful, if not rejoicing. (Hear, hear). 
But in many of these cases we can render no aid whatever. 
All we can do is to commend them to the God of the 
oppressed, and labour on for the day of general deliverance. 
But oh! the horrors of this hell-born system, and the havoc 
made by this, its last foul offspring, the Fugitive Slave- 
Law! The anguish, the terror, the agony inflicted by this 
infamous statute, must be witnessed to be fully appreciated. 
You must hear the tale of the broken-hearted mother, who 
has just received tidings that her son is in the hands of 
man-thieves.” I really must be inflicting a great deal of 
pain upon our chairman in narrating these acts committed 
among possibly Christian Slaveholders. And yet these are 
facts. At the Old Bailey bar, when a little boy of thirteen 
years of age is brought up for stealing two rotten apples, 
the judges lift their heads with astonishment, pass a heavy 
sentence upon the prisoner, and then go off to the party of 
Mr. Abbott Lawrance, Mr. Peabody, or somebody else, who 
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lives by the uncompensated labour of hundreds of slaves 
toiling for him on the plantations of the Mississippi, while 
he, the master, is living here in glory, although undesery- 
ing of any thing but the stripes he inflicts upon the quiver- 
ing flesh of others. Only let us be impartial: if you will 
spare my criminal, I will spare yours ; but if you will speak 
of the act of a little boy in stealing one or two apples as a 
crime, or call a man for stealing a horse, or for pickng a 
handkerchief from a pocket, a thief, then permit me to 
brand that ecclesiastical bloated tyrant, the Methodist 
bishop, or moderator of the General Assembly—a thousand 
horse-stealers in one—and if I can call him nothing buta 
thief, and must call the other a thief also, I will beg par- 
don of the horse-stealer for putting hizi into such company. 
(Cheers.) Is it not written, “How much better is a man 
than a sheep?” Is it not also written, that ‘‘ where much 
is given, much shall also be required?” If the chairman 
will prove to me that freedom and light have not been stri- 
ving on the continent of America—that seventy-five years 
since they did not solemnly declare, that all men were free 
and equal, and that resistance to tyrants was obedience to 
God—and if he will prove that ever since that time they 
have not been living in the midst of light, but groping in 
darkness, I shall be bound to make some allowance for 
them, at all events to inquire how they have been edu- 
cated, and what have been their habits and pursuits; a 
pretext which is often used now, just as though it were 
necessary for me to have a particular education to know 
that I have a right to myself, and by natural consequence 
that if I have a right to myself another man has a right to 
himself also. Why, Sir, put any one of these Slaveholders 
upon a desert island, with a stalwart negro, and I warrant 
he would not for a moment attempt to raise such'a question. 
He would say, *‘ We are equal brother; give us your hand. 
Help me to dig up some potatoes?’ Oh, Sir, the Slave- 
holder knows it well. Ignorant of this! Why their divines 
have piled up their books until they can make light dark- 
ness, and darkness light. They employ arguments which, 
if used in Bristol, would astonish you. I will give you the 
last which has been advanced to prove that the negro was 
meant to bea slave; that he was created to be the prey of 
others. I have got a very ingenious book, written by a 
man down South, on the lawfulness of slavery. He 
divides his subject into a variety of heads. There is 
one chapter upon the peculiar organisation of the 
megro. Another on the wisdom and goodness of God, 
as exhibited in all his works—the admirable adaptation of 
the camel for the desert, the lion for the forest of Southern 
Africa, and beautiful women for the city of Bristol. ‘* Now,” 
says he, “‘look at the negro; he was made to be a slave. 
God knew it. Knowing all things he foresaw he would 
come to work on the plantation, and therefore prepared 
him for his work by mercifully giving to the Southern negro 
a nictillating membrane so much larger than other men.” 
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(Laughter.) And then he would close his description of the 
negro’s organisation, with a pious ejaculation, “‘ Itis the 
Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes!” But I must not 
keep back from you a word of Mr. Mc. Kimm’s letter, Re- 
member that it comes from the city of brotherly love, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, founded by William Penn, having in 
it—perhaps with one exception, although I know not even 
with that exception—more oY the Society of Friends, than 
any other city. While I thus speak of them as having 
forsaken the paths of their fathers, and joined the adver- 
saries of the slave, in having encouraged virulence and op- 
position against devoted Abolitionists of that country, let 
me add, that there exists amongst them compassionate 
hearts, and a willingness to the utmost extent of their 
power to aid the fugitives that come along their way ; but I 
speak of their action, or rather their non-action, as a body 
in the cause of American freedom when I speak of them in 
terms of reprehension. And here let me tell youa remark- 
able fact, concealed—not [hope wilfully—but still kept from 
the eyes of the Anti-Slavery friends in this country—that 
when George William Alexander and Mr. Candler, both of 
whom I knew intimately, went tothe city of Philadelphia, 
and solicited the use of the orthodox meeting, to state the 
result of their observations in the West Indies, that it might 
encourage the hearts of the Pennsylvanians, in labouring 
for the extinction of Slavery, these missionaries were refused 
the use of the Friends’ Meeting-house, and were obliged 
to go to the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Mc.Kimm then 
proceeds—** You must listen to the impassioned appeal of 
the wife, whose husband’s retreat has been discovered, and 
whose footsteps are dogged by the bloodhounds of Slavery. 
You must hear the husband, as I did, a few weeks ago, 
himself bound and helpless, beg you for God’s sake to save 
his wife. You must see such a woman as Hannah Dellam, 
with her noble boy at her side, pleading in vain before a 
pro-slavery judge, that she is of right free ; that her son is 
entitled to his freedom; and above all, that her babe, about 
to be born, should be permitted to open its eyes upon the 
light of liberty.” Oh, mothers! think of this! If there 
were a dastard Englishman in this room to-night to utter 
the cry that designing man have put into his ignorant head, 
** Look at your white slaves at home ;” I would say, think of 
this point—of a mother who in anticipation of the crisis 
which awaits her, curses God that she is about to give birth 
to a mere beast for the market. Think of a million anda 
half of your own sex, and not a wife among them all. 
Think of this multitude of mothers, and not one who has 
given birth to achild, who hasa legalright to protect her off- 
spring, clasp itto her yearning bosom, or say this hour, 
that it may the next draw the fluid that sustains it from her 
breast. Think, O women of Bristol! of 1,500,000 of your 
sex detained in one vast brothel. And we are to be very 
gentle with this foul and fetid system. How are weto 
speak of a great lazar house like this, where the chastest 
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female is liable to be compelled to yield up herself to the 
brutal lusts of the demi-devil that beckons her for from the 
field, or commands her to his house? (Intense sensation.) 
And does the Chairman know that this hellish system is 
supported root and branch by all the great religious deno- 
minations of the country? (Hear.) Does he admit to- 
night that it is death for the second offence to teach a slave 
childin Louisiana to read the Scriptures? Does he deny 
that the ministers of the United States are forbidden by 
law when they marry coloured persons, to use the words 
**Whom God hath joined together, let no man put asun- 
der?’ Does he deny that when a husband is sold from a 
wife, or a wife from a husband, that they are not told by a 
minister of religion that they may marry again, for they 
are mutually dead to each other? Does he admit this? 
Oh I will not be among those who should deal even in soft 
phraseology towards those who uphold this system, 
and oblique censure on those who have sacrificed 
social standing, and all things for revealing this 
system, at least in some of its blackness and enormity. 
How are we to speak of such a system as that of American 
Slavery? Would the Chairman be very tender in dealing 
with the procuresses and bullies of his own city? How 
would he speak of them? Would he call them “ gentle- 
men” simply because he sees them at yonder cathedral 
altar on the Sabbath-day? The Chairman tells us we are to 
speak the truth in love, and be very tender in our language. 
Let him tell us before he leaves this platform what he means, 
and who he means it for. Oh I think if bis wife were in the 
olluting grasp of a Slave-holder, he would not say, ‘‘ George 
hompson, calm your irascible temper. You are going too 
fast ; you are talking too loud; speak the truth in love to 
yonder demon.” (Cheers and laughter.) Does he know 
the vastness of the work before us? Is he aware that there 
are three millions and a half of human beings to be got out 
of Slavery? He forgets it: so does every man who begins 
to talk about mild phraseology. He has not yet fully 
grasped the sentiment, nor dropped the line and plummet 
into this bottomless pit of foul pollution, to bring itu 
again, as I have done, ever exclaiming, ‘‘O, the depths!” 
He has never walked about this giganticsystem. It is easy 
enough for a man to come out from a counting-house,, 
banking-house, or drawing-room, and preach moderation 
and mildness to the execrators of this mystery of iniquity. 
Ob the world will not be saved by such means: if it would 
the Friends would have converted it long ago, for they have 
been very very mild onthe subject of Slavery for years 
past. 1 have heard that which I do not like fall 
from the lips of our Chairman, and I have reciprocated 
the frankness of a friend in telling him so. (Cheers and 
laughter.) My friend Mc. Kimm winds up his letter 
thus :—“* You must hear the judge’s decision, remorse- 
lessly giving up the woman with her children, born 
and unborn, into the hands of their claimants—by them to 
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be carried to the slave prison, and thence to be sold to a re- 
turnless distance from the remaining but scattered fragments 
of her once happy family. These things you must see and 
hear for yourselves before you can form any adequate idea 
of the bitterness of this cup which the unhappy children of 
oppression along this southern border are called upon to 
drink. Manifestations like these have we been obliged 
either to witness ourselves or hear the recital of from 
others, almost daily, for weeks together. Our aching 
hearts of late have known but little respite. A shadow has 
been cast over our home circles, and a sympathetic check 
given to the wonted cheerfulness of our families. One 
night, the night that the woman and the boy and the 
unborn babe received their doom, my wife, long after mid- 
night, literally wept herself to sleep. For the last fortnight 
we have had no new cases; but even now, when I go home 
in the evening, if I happen to look more serious than usual, 
my wife instantly notices it, and asks, ‘Is there another 
Slave case?’ and my little girls look up anxiously for my 
reply. It was only last evening, that going home a little 
later than is my custom, my wife met me in the entry 
with much concern pictured in her countenance, and made 
the enquiry, ‘“‘ What has kept you so long? ‘ Nothing 
in particular, JI answered, ‘I was detained at the 
office by some business which I could not very well 
postpone.’ ‘0, I feel greatly relieved, she said, ‘I 
was afraid there was another slave case.’ I could fill 
volumes with tales and incidents of this kind, but the speci- 
mens I have given you must suffice. They will shew you 
that I hardly used a figure of speech when I said that the 
slave-dealers have made another Guinea Coast of the bor- 
ders of Pennsylvania.’” This admirable letter will suitice 
to shew the workings of the Fugitive Slave Law, or it would 
be easy to take you from Pennsylvania to New York, and 
thence to the States of New England, and to detain you for 
hours by a recital of the most distressing cases of a similar 
kind. (Hear, hear.) On my arrival in Boston in November 
last, I found that city in a state of the highest excitement, 
arising from the circumstance that warrants had been 
granted by a United States Commissioner for the apprehen- 
sion of William and Ellen Crafts, the interesting couple 
who have visited this city, and are at this moment obtaining 
the education denied them in Slavery. (Cheers.) I found 
the hiding-place of these victims of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and counselled their immediate departure on board a British 
mail steamer for England. My suggestion was acted upon, 
and it may amuse you if I read the comments of one of the 
American papers upon my conduct in this respect. In the 
month of March following, I delivered a series of addresses 
in the city of Rochester, in the western part of the State of 
New York. In one of these addresses I said,—‘ I landed 
in the city of Boston, a city, the name and fame of which 
were dear to me; for it was in Boston the first tones of re- 
moustrance, the first protest against tyranny, the first 
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shouts for American independence, were heard. The city 
was in a state of wild excitement. Placards covered the 
walls announcing the arrival of man-catchers, in hot pur- 
suit after two native-born Americans. 
‘* What right had they there in the home of the white, 
Shadowed o’er by the banner of freedom and right P” 

What right? Why they were sanctioned and protected in 
their hellish purpose by the law of the United States, backed 
by the entire naval and military power of the country. I 
landed in Boston to find the people under a higher 
law than the law of God—a law requiring them to 
give up their own citizens, utterly innocent of crime, 
without the trial granted to a pickpocket, to a doom more 
terrible than that pronounced upon a felon. I turned to 
the public journals, to read the protest of an outraged, in- 
dignant, and maddened community, against so flagitious an 
insult to the honour of the State, the hospitality of the city, 
and the rights of humanity; but instead of ‘‘ thoughts that 
breathe in words that burn;” directed like arrows against 
this insult, I found only vindications of the law, exhorta- 
tions to obedience, and the fiercest denunciations of those 
who refused to ‘‘bewray the wanderer.” Saw I not the 
spirit of Slavery in all this? What is the difference between 
the moral atmosphere of mercantile Boston and Slave- 
holding New Orleans? Nothing. ‘The observers of Fugi- 
tive Slave-Laws, are co-partners with the masters of Slaves. 
The man who submits himself to the petritying and calcin- 
ing processes invented by political chemists to turn hearts 
into flint, is more than a slaveholder; for the one is the 
slave of his own lusts, and the other his obsequious and vo- 
luntary panderer. A New England Sabbath dawned, the 
Church beils tolled. ‘he Jerusalem of America poured 
forth its reliyious and Sabbath-keeping population. I saw 
the tribes go up to hymn the praises of Him who wills not 
that one of his little ones should perish. While the minis- 
ters were preaching the love of God—how he gave His son 
to redeem the lost race of man—and how we should not live 
unto ourselves, but unto Him who died for us—I walked 
through the streets of this most pious city, to find 
the hiding-place of two of God’s children, hunted for their 
lives, and one of them a woman. I was guided by a beloved 
friend, whose motto is, ‘ My country is the world; my coun- 
trymen are all mankind.’ We found at last the secret 
covert of those fugitives—we discovered and entered the 
retreat of two immortal beings, hiding from the human 
vlood hounds that were trailing on their track. I found 
them. They were not afraid, for I was an Englishman. I 
offered them an Englishman’s hand; I took them to an 
Hnglishman’s heart; I sent them to an Englishman’s home; 
and Ellen and William Craft are now safe from the hunters 
of men.” This part of my address to the citizens of Roches- 
ter, gave great umbrage to the editor of the leading demo- 
cratic paper, the Daily Advertiser, who had previously 
assailed me in no very courteous language. On this 
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occasion he canie out with an article headed “ Violation of 
a Law of Congress, by a British Emissary! The Infamy 
Confessed.” ‘The article so headed begun :—‘‘ We have at 
length caught the Bristol spy and emissary, George Thomp- 
son, in his own snare... He who came among us with 
sanctimonious mockery upon his subtle tongue, now throws 
off all disguise, comes out with the most unblushing 
effrontery, and confesses, and boasts, that he, a British 
member of Parliament, has been guilty of trampling under 
foot a penal law of Congress. He then quotes my language, 
and says—‘‘ The secret is out at last! We have charged 
that this British emissary came to this country to instigate 
resistance to our laws. Now the mask is off, and it turns out 
that this British member of Parliament came to this country 
to trample on our laws, to engage in kidnapping and 
negro stealing. Now, let this emissary mark the penalty 
of hiscrime. He has made himself liable to a fine of a 
thousand dollars, to six months’ imprisonment, and to pay 
two thousand dollars asthe value of the slaves he has 
taken to his heart.” He then quotes the section of 
the law prescribing these penalties, and says :— 
“* What now remains to be done? It strikes us there 13 but 
one alternative: either for us to submit to have our laws 
trampled under foot, scoffed at and defied—not by an irre- 
sponsible mob merely, but by members of Queen Victoria’s 
Parliament—or for us to assert the supremacy of our laws, 
and make these lawless emissaries pay the forfeit of their 
crimes and transgressions.” After an earnest appeal to the 
United States Government, to arrest the British violater of 
the laws, he concluded by saying, “‘The culprit has con- 
fessed his guilt—glories in it—boasts of it—and defies the 
ministers of our laws. Will such an infamous insult be 
submitted to? We shall see.” I remained in the United 
States from the 27th of March, when the article appeared, 
until the 25th of June, but heard nothing from the Govern- 
ment respecting any kidnapping and negro-stealing ex- 
ploits in Boston. I think I have now said enough on this 
most infamous piece of Trans-atlantic legislation. (Cheers). 
1 can do little, in the compass of a briet address, like that 
I am now delivering, in the way of laying before you the 
illustrations of the American Slave system, which I accumu- 
lated during my recent visit; and yet I could not let the 
opportunity pass without producing a few specimens of the 
working of the peculiar ‘‘ domestic institution” of that 
country. The Fugitive Slave Law, just noticed, has em- 
boldened the Slaveholders, and led them to commence 
advertising tucir runaway Slaves in northern newspapers. 
Hence, when I was in the United States, one advertisement 
appeared in the New York Sun, offering a reward of five 
hundred dollars for two negro men, who had left Maryland 
about a year before. Let me now ask you to listen to me 
while I read three or four advertisements, which appear 
constantly in a newspaper I have brought with me, called 
Lhe Wilmington Journal, published in North Carolina, and 
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dated the 18th of April of the present year. The same 
paper contains a number of advertisements of men and 
women for sale. The first refers to the case ofa free colored 
man, taken out of a New England vessel, and by this time, 
in all probability, sold into Slavery, to pay his prison fees. 
Letit be recollected that British seamen are exposed to the 
same fate. 

“ Noricz.—Taken up, and committed to gaol, in New Hanover 
County, North Carolina, on the 28th of September, 1850 (as a run- 
away slave,) a negro man, who says his name is GEORGE AARON, 
He is about 25 years old, 5 feet 4 inches high, black complexion. 
He came here as a seaman from Boston, in September last. He 
pretends he is free, and says he was raised in Brooklyn, New York. 
The owner of the said negro is requested to come forward, prove 
property, pay charges, and take him away, otherwise he will be 
dealt with as the law directs. 

““ Owsn FENNELL, Sheriff. 

** Wilmington, North Carolina, Jan. 10, 1851.” 

Well now, Sir, do you hear anything about these things in 
the Evangelical Alliance? On matters of doctrine, and even 
on forms and ceremonials, things outward and carnal, so 
strict are they, that you are cut off from membership if you 
do not come up to their standard. You may be there asa 
spectator, but you are not eligible to join. Yet upon a 
question of palpable immorality, visible as the sun—upon @ 
question that savages would settle in an instant—yea, that 
a tiger decides when she growls at the individual who would 
touch one of her cubs, areverend assembly sitting insolemn 
divan to determine whether or not in the first instance, the 
Slaveholder shall come amongst them as a Christian, a 
question which, in their first assembly they resolved in the 
affirmative, but which determination they were subsequently 
compelled to rescind at their Manchester meeting—and yet 
here, I say, is this same body professing to reopen the 
question, and deliberate upon the same subject, patiently 
listening to Dr. Baird, pouring contempt upon that pro- 
fessed Master whose name he dishonours, and of whose 
religion he is so base and unworthy a preacher—bringing 
in a report, the adoption of which is moved by Angell James 
and seconded by Dr. King, and expressing a hope that 
some of these days the difficulties which now prevent them 
receiving Slaveholders into communion may be removed, 
and that they may be all one in Christ Jesus. (Cries of 
““Oh.”) Now this is not only “Straining ata gnat, and 
swallowing a camel,” but swallowing as many camels as 
would extend from Grand Cairo to Suez—caravans, camels, 
elephants, hippopotamus, and all. Why, Sir, this question 
of Slavery is a question upon which, of all others, there 
should be no debate amongst Christians. Why, Sir, when 
the Sacred Writers would sum up all the spiritual good 
which men can enjoy, anticipate, or possess hereafter— 
when they would take all the blessings of the assurance of 
pardon, and the foretaste of a happy heaven itself—when 
they would take ali these immeasurable blessings, and con- 
centrate them into one word, they call it liberty. That is 
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the designation which is given of the sum total of good on 
earth and good in heaven, of all that belongs to earth and 
heaven ; and that designation has fixed upon Slavery to the 
end of the world and to the end of time—the brand of 
execration and condemnation. If there be one man with 
whom we should be faithful and outspoken, it is not the 
mere drunken sinner, or the base keeper of the street 
brothel, but it is your sacerdotal ruffian who comes from 
the pro-slavery Church of America, and who blasphemously 
pleads the mandate of Christ, and the sanction of his religion 
for tolerating for an instant such a nondescript monster as 
-a professed Christian Slaveholder. (Cheers.) I say that 
because I know, or think I know, what Christianity is; and 
I think I could demonstrate that the Evangelical Alliance 
have yet to learn what itis. Go and learn, thou apologist 
for Slaveholders and Slavery abettors, what this meaneth— 
“I will have mercy and not sacrifice, for it is better to 
obey than to sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
“* Who hath required this at your hands? Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen, to undo the heavy burden, break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go free.” (Cheers.) 
The Evangelical Alliance. are mourning over Popery, 
infidelity, the violation of the Sabbath, and the assumption 
by Romanists of Ecclesiastical Titles—are they? Let them 
mourn, but let me tell them the remedy. ‘‘Take away from 
the midst of you the yoke, the putting forth of the finger 
and the speaking vanity.” ‘ Break every yoke, and let the 
oppressed go free; then shall thy light rise in obscurity, and 
thy darkness be as the noon-day.” (Cheers.) But there is 
another advertisement, cut from an Arkansas paper :— 

« Twenty-Five Doruars Rewarp.—Run away from the Sub- 
seriber, a negro woman, named Fanny Mayner. Said Fanny is 
about 28 years of age, avery dark mulatto, about middle size, | 
and likely. She is supposed to be lurking in or about Fayetville, 
where she haa relatives. The above reward will be givgn for her 
return to the Subscriber, or her lodgement in Wilmingt6n gaol. 


S¢ JOSEPH SKIPPEN. 
6* January 3rd, 1851.” 


Here is another :— 


State or Norta Caro~rina.—New Hanover County.— 
Whereas, complaint upon oath hath this day been made to us, two 
of the Justices of the Peace for the State and County aforesaid, 
by Guilford Horn, of Edgecombe County, that a certain male Slave 
belonging to him, named Harry, a carpenter by trade, about 40 
years old, 5 feet 5 inches high, or thereabouts ; yellow complexion ; 
stout built; with ascar on his left leg (from the cut of an axe,) has 
very thick lips; eyes deeply sunk in his head, forehead very square; 
tolerably loud voice; has lost one or two of his upper teeth, and 
hasa very dark spot on his jaw, supposed to be a mark—hath 
absented himself from his master’s service, and is supposed to be 
lurking about in this county, committing acts of felony, or other 
misdeeds. These are, therefore, in the name of the State afore- 
said, to command the said Slave forthwith to surrender himself 
and return home to his said master. And we do hereby, by vir- 
the of the Act of Assembly, in such cases made and provided, inti- 
mate and declare, that if the said Slave Harry doth not surrender 
himself and return hence immediately after the publication of these 
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presents, that any person or persons May KILL and DESTROY the 
said Slave, by such means as he or they may think fit, without 
accusation or impeachment of any crime or offence for so doing, 
and without receiving any penalty or forfeiture thereby. 
** Given under our hands and seals this 29th day of June, 1850. 
‘James T. MiniEr, J.P. (Seal.) 
‘°W. E. Betrevrvvrt, J.P. (Seal.) 


“ Onn HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE Dotuars Rewarp will be 
paid for the delivery of the said Harry to me, at Josnott Depot, 
Edgecombe County, or for his confinement in any Jailin this State, 
so that I can get him ; or 150 dollars will be given for his head. 

“* He was lately heard from in Newbear, where he called himself 
Henry Barnes (or Burns) and will be likely to continue the same 
name, or assume that of Coppage, of Farmer. He has a free mu- 
latto woman for a wife, by the name of Sally Bizeman, who has 
lately removed to Wilmington, and lives in that part of the town 
called Texas, where he will likely be lurking. 

** Masters of vessels are particularly cautioned against harbour- 
ing or concealing the said negro on board their vessels, as the full 
penalty of the law will be rigorously enforced. 

‘* Guildford House, 

*¢ June 29th, 1850.”’ 

I will read one more advertisement of a similar kind, and 
then leave them to speak for themselves, and to proclaim to 
the people of England the murderous malignity of that 
bloody system which we seek to abolish. 

«Two Hunprep Dortars Rewarp.—Ran away from the Sub- 
scriber, in Doaksville, Choctau Nation, on the 25th of January, a 
likely negro man, named Aleck, a good blacksmith, aged about 29, 
bright dark complexion, about 5 feet 10 inches high. Has a small 
scar on his face. When spoken to has a slight stutter in his speech, 

articularly if a little excited. The above reward will be paid if de- 
ivered to me in Doaksville. 

** He took from me a small horse poney, stout made, and paces 
fast, about 8 years old. Also a tolerably new dragoon saddle with 
new light leather skirts, a bridle and martingales. Also a good 
double-barrelled shot gun, percussion lock. 

‘* T will pay an additional reward of 50 potuaRrs for the horse, 
bridle, saddle, and gun, or in proportion for what is delivered 

me. 

“Tf the boy cannot be taken alive, I willpay a reward of 25 dols. 
FOR HIS SCALP. 

“© Hort Smith Herald and Cherokee Advocate will please insert the 
above notice five times, and forward their account to this office. 


“HH. N. Fousom. 
*‘Doaksville, Feb. 19th, 1851.” 
Now, my friends, this is the nation, and this is the people, 
that talk of ‘‘ foreign interference.” Dr. Baird talked to 
the Alliance about the mischief of foreign interference, and 
said that he belonged to a jealous nation. Yes, Sir, and I 
belong to a jealous God. (Cheers.) A God who is jealous 
for the happiness and liberty of his children, and when I look 
at the command which is imposed upon his creatures by Him, 
why I care nothing for this boasted jealousy of America. 
Sir I am not speaking words in Bristol as strong as those I 
have uttered in the United States. I have spoken openly 
and boldly in the midst of this jealous nation what I am 
aaying now. I have spoken at Athens, where they worship 
the unknown God of Slavery ; not the God whose heart is 
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love, and whose tender mercies are over all his works. The 
God of America is not the God of the Bible. I have sought 
his temple in vain in that country. I have gone amongst 
the Presbyterians ; I found he was notthere. I searched 
for Him amongst the Baptists, and, save in a small band of 
seceders among that body, he was not there. I looked for 
Him among the Methodists, he was not there; exceptagain 
in a small isolated fraction. I have sought the foot-prints 
of Christ, and I had to trace them to a little room up two 
pair of back of stairs in a house in Boston, where sat Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, and his noble associates—(loud cheers)— 
men upon whom some persons in this country, who wish to 
stand very well with the community at large in America, 
pour their contempt and their scorn. I say, Sir, that 
America is wilfully negligent of her own children. You 
talk of instructing America! Why what is the use of un- 
dertaking such a foolish work of supererogation? Do you 
think they do not know the worth of souls, and the value of 
their salvation? Why their missionaries, sent to save souls, 
may be found in India, China, the Isles of Greece, Syria, 
Turkey, Persia, Constantinople, the Isles of the sea. Oh 
yes, judge them by their own professions, and you will find 
they know the value of souls full well. Why are they not 
scattering the Scriptures in all the babbling tongues of man- 
kind? Are they not sending the light of their knowledge 
to millions of people? Do they not profess to have almost 
unbounded faith, and to believe that they have but to send 
the Bible and missionary to the most distant superstition, 
and however strong and hgary thatthey will bring it tumb- 
ing to the earth? Have they not faith to grasp the entire 
inhabitants of this globe in their sympathy and Christian 
exertion, all save that three millions and a half of human 
beings in their midst, whose souls cannot be saved because 
Henry Clay values their bodies at fitteen hundred millions 
of dollars. ‘Try to teach sucha nation as that? Why they 
can teach you. No, Sir, it is not light they want, but con- 
science; not education but honesty. The only thing that is 
needed in America is, a trust in God and a speaking of the 
truth. Follow out your religious principles, and do not fear 
the results. I have no idea of what some of your professed 
Christians call ‘‘ management ;” the world will never be 
converted by it. It does very well for cabinets or election- 
eering committees, sitting at the Bush in Bristol, or any- 
where else. Where anything dirty is to be done, 
management is a great element—a mighty power; but the 
man who takes a comprehensive view of God’s method of 
achieving the salvation of this world in the matter of 
Slavery, will find that the work must be done simply by the 
foolishness of preaching. You may ask me what I have 
done to benefit the slave to-night. Did you hear the rev. 
gentleman who preceded me narrate the story of tbe boy 
going into the London Mechanics’ Institute, some twenty- 
three years ago, and failing in his attempt to address his 
fellow-members in private, but who now stands, Sabbath 
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by Sabbath in the pulpit as a preacher of the Gospel? Do 
you believe that the little children in this room to-night will 
ever forget what they have been here listening to? Ican . 
appeal from you to them, and if you have disapproved of 
what I have said, the echoes of their hearts will be my ex- 
ceeding great reward. They will grow up, and chase this 
monster Slavery from the world. They will live to see the 
day when such advertisements as those I have placed before 
you, will make Christendom ring with the gathered execra~ 
tion of every being—1 will not say Christian, but human. 
And yet those advertisements have recently come over from 
America without creating any sensation, even among re- 
ligious bodies, much less the community at large. Now let 
me ask the Chairman whether he has read the proceedings 
of the New School General Assembly. I was near Utica, in 
the State of New York, when the body met in that city. 
‘When this reverend assembly of divines, reformed upon the 
subject of Slavery met, a brother of the name of Grosvenor, 
had the temerity at one of their sessions to propose a reso- 
lution to the effect that the Fugitive Slave Bill, recently 
enacted by the Congress, was inhuman and opposed to the 
spirit and genius of Christianity—the very words that our 
chairman has used several times to-night—and therefore 
ought to be censured by that assembly. Sir, I have here @ 
newspaper, the organ of the new School Presbyterians, pub- 
lished in Pensylvania, called the Christian Observer, which 
says that the same resolution, affirming a tiuth admit- 
ted by every Christian in this country, was received with 
loud laughter by that venerable assembly of professed 
ministers of the Gospel. (Cries of ‘‘ shame.”) Now, mark, 
this same Dr. Baird—with whom I shall have a bone to pick 
by-and-bye—is not a person belonging to the old school. 
But no more of himnow. I think we had better dismiss him 
for the present. Sir, one thing must be done in this country, 
If the Christian church goes wrong upon the subject of 
American Slavery, we must appeal to the people. (Hear.) 
If the ministers of religion will go right, the people will 
follow them. Whatever else was without form and comeli- 
ness about the deceased Mr. O’Connell, this at all events 
was mentioned of him with respect and admiration, that 
the Liberator of Ireland, not unwilling to receive contri- 
butions from the United States for the support of the 
Repeal Association, would not receive money tendered by 
a Slaveholding community somewhere in the South, and 
would not touch the hand of any man coming from America, 
until he had put the question to him, whether he was or 
was not from the South; whether he was or was not in 
favour of Slavery. (Hear.) What a contrast does the 
conduct of this Papist agitator present to that of the 
evangelical members and ministers of the Alliance. 
Let me now endeavour to shew you to what extent the 
system of Slavery in the United States is undermining and 
destroying the great principle under which the republic it- 
self was founded. I need not inform you that the Declara- 
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tion of American Independence contains the words-—~‘‘ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that amongst these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” You know also, that on every 
4th of July this Declaration is read in every part of the 
country, and orations delivered in praise of the principles 
it contains. But what is the present language of a portion 
of the American press? Whatsays the New York Herald, 
the most widely-circulated paper in the country? ‘ The 
famous dogma that all men are born free and equal, is a 
dogma beautiful in sound, but empty, transcendental, and 
truthless in fact. All men on the contrary are born weak 
imbecile, and in fact slaves. The dogma so often cited as 
the basis of our government is a hollow and senseless 
sound, and it is time to cast it aside as political charlatanism 
of the most destructive character. Our political meetings, 
our courts of justice, our churches, our educational system, 
our business operations—in fact every avenue of life—are 
afflicted with the spirit of this false and _pestilential 
olitical lie.” This article was published on the 22nd May last. 
ithin a few days of the appearance of this article, the 
Washington Union, the recognized organ of the National 
Democratic party, spoke as follows :—‘‘ There is no equality 
among men, except in the universal duty of all to obey the 
Jaws of God. Freedom and equality are necessarily deter- 
mined in any given society or community by the varying 
influences of origin and caste, age, numbers, geographical 
osition, and contact with other societies and communities. 
he terms liberty, and freedom, are not in themselves 
expressive of a standard of freedom which excludes the idea 
of dependence or slavery.” (Hear, hear.) In this 
brief, but pregnant, extract, there is an entire re- 
pudiation of the whole doctrine of natural rights; of the 
equality of men, as respects the possession of certain inhe- 
rent and inalienable rights—of the doctrine that the people 
should govern. There is alsoa distinct acknowledgment of 
the legitimacy and propriety in certain states of society, of 
caste, of class legislation, and even of despotism itself. Yet 
this is part of an elaborate manifesto setting forth the prin- 
ciples and political creed of the National Democratic party 
in the United States. (Hear, hear.) I must now, Sir, 
draw these observations to a conclusion; but I cannot sit 
down without first telling you who are doing the great 
work of abolition in the United States. But before doing 
so, I will tell you negatively who are not doing it, and who 
are therefore criminally guilty of the perpetuation of the 
eat sin of America. The legislature of the United States 
is not doing it. The course of the general government of 
that country has been downwards ever since the Declaration 
of Independence. I say, emphatically, that for seventy- 
five years, while this country has happily been rising ; and 
its people struggling on from one degree of liberty to 
another; under a superincumbent mass that would have 
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erushed any other race but such an one as ourselves, the 
course of America has been invariably downward. Do you 
ask me the proof? The Declaration of Independence 
passed, a constitution was adopted. The Convention that 
framed that constitution sent it forth with five distinct and 
separate pro-Slavery provisions, out of one of which the 
Fugitive Slave-Law recently passed has grown. Then 
came the Fugitive Slave-Law of 1793. Then came the 
purchase of Louisiana in 1803. Then the purchase of Flo- 
rida. Then the admission of Missouri. Then the war 
upon the Peninsular of Florida which grew out of Slavery 
between the Seminole Indians, upon the question of afford- 
ing protection to fugitives. Then after that came the 
piratical expedition to Texas. Then its annexation. Then 
the war in Mexico, with allits horrors, rapine and blood, 
and, finally, to cap the climax, and crown this pyramid of 
national atrocity, this infernal Fugitive Slave-Law. The 
legislature then, it is clear, is not and has not been doing 
the work of abolishing Slavery. The legislators of America 
hurl with malignity their thunder bolts at the heads of the 
Abolitionists. I have had the honor of being denounced by 
the Clays, the Casses, the Dickinsons, the Dodges, of the 
Senate,and the House of Representatives. From the city 
of Bristol, I now tellthem that I hold their denunciations 
in lighter esteem than the idle wind that passes by me. The 
clergy of America are not doing the work of abolishing 
Slavery. The action of ecclesiastical bodies in their or- 
ganised capacity and form is against emancipation. The 
churches of the United States are the chief strength of 
Slavery. The politicians are not doing it. Do not be led 
away by theidea that the work is being done by any parti- 
cular sect of politicians. It is a gross misrepresentation. 
You may have heard a good deal said of what the Free 
Soilers are doing; what the Liberty party are doing ; what 
the Buffalo platform men are doing ; what the Barnburners 
are doing; what the Loco Focos are doing; or what the 
Pewter Muggers are doing. (Laughter.) You do not 
understand these designations of parties; some of these 
days I will write a political dictionary, which will render 
it unnecessary, as now, to break your shins over these hard 
names. No, it is not the politicians—not even the profes- 
sedly Anti-Slavery parties amongst them—that are doing 
the work. Whois doing it? Is it the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Societyin New York? No, there is 
no such Society in that city for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing Slavery in America. But, Sir, there is a Society which 
is really doing the work of the abolition of Slavery in 
America, and of that Society Ispeak from personal experience. 
In the most public, solemn, and emphatic manner, 1 would 
bear my humble testimony to the character ofthe American 
abolitionists. For more than twenty years I have had 
peculiar opportunities of judging of the motives which lead 
persons to engage in the work of philanthropy and reform, 
as well as of observing the spirit in which they prosecute 
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their object, and the principles by which they are sustained 
when their labours are unpopular, arduous, protracted, and 
perilous, I have mingled much with those who would 
etter the condition of the world by the dissemination of 
the Scriptures—with those, also, who would send Christian 
Missionaries to every part of the earth, to turn men from 
heathen darkness to the light of the Gespel ; with those, 
also, who, prosecuting what may be called domestic reforms, 
have sought to ameliorate the condition of their own coun- 
trymen, by the removal of shackles on their consciences, 
their industry, their trade, or the exercise of their political 
rights. (Cheers.) I need not add that I have mingled 
much in this kingdom with those who have possessed a zeal 
for the abolition of Slavery throughout the British 
dominions, and throughout the globe. It has also been my 
privilege, once and again, to be united in labour and in 
hope with the Abolitionists of America. In respect of this 
band of Reformers, my opinion of them rests upon no tran- 
sient glance at their objects, their measures, or their 
character. For more than eighteen years I have known 
them intimately. In 1833, I was the coadjutor and con- 
stant companion of William Lloyd Garrison—(cheers)— 
during his first mission to this country. In the years 1834 
and 1835, I was the representative of British Abolitionists 
in the United States, the agent of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and from time to time, in the course of 
my journeys, the guest by turns of almost every leading 
Anti-Slavery man in the country. From 1836 to 1840, in- | 
clusive, I was in constant communication with the Aboli- 
tionists of America, and was the recognised exponent of their 
principles and plans in this country. In the latter year I 
had the happiness to be identified with those devoted men 
and women whom the hateful spirit of sectarianism excluded 
from the World’s Convention. In later years I co-operated 
with the Aimerican Anti-Slavery Society, and did my best 
to preserve the Abolitionists of England and Scotland from 
being infected with that leprosy which had smitten 
those on the other side of the water, who were known by 
the name of New Organizationists. In 1845, I joined the 
faithful representatives of the American Society, and 
laboured with Frederick Douglass, and Henry C. Wright, 
and James N. Buffum. In 1846, I had the happiness to 
welcome to England for the third time, my friend and 
brother, Mr. Garrison—(loud cheers)—and to co-operate 
with him successfully, in saving the religious bodies of this 
country from the consequences of the fatal error committed 
by the Evangelical Alliance when they deliberately refused. 
to make man-stealing a ground of exclusion from their 
body. Still more recently, and within the last year, it has 
been my high privilege to labour with the Abolitionists of 
America for more than eight months. I am justified then, 
I think, when I lay claim to an intimate knowledge of the 
character, the motives, and measures of the Abolitionists. 
No man I believe knows them better, or has enjoyed alarger 
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measure of their confidence. (Hear, hear.) Having en- 
joyed these opportunities and advantages, [ am here to de- 
elare that in my most deliberate judgment there does not 
exist a body of men and women associated for the attain- 
ment of any object, more single in their purpose, more pure 
in their motives, more lofty in their principles, or more 
truly Christian in their spirit, and the character of the in- 
strumentalities they employ. The truth compels me to go 
further, and to say that Ido not know a body ofindividuals 
besides, who, to the same extent, exemplify the practical 
virtues of Christianity. (Cheers.) I speak now of the 
members of the American Anti-Slavery Society—a society 
formed under the most impressive circumstances in the year 
1833—whose declaration of objects and principles is one of 
the noblest documents ever penned. I speak of those who 
have stood by the great and dauntless leader of the Anti- 
Slavery host, William Lloyd Garrison—a man who, though 
he has not yet reached the meridian of lite, has for two-and- 
twenty years toiled with unremitting ardour, and unim- 
peached disinterestedness, and unequalled heroism in the 
cause of the bleeding slave; a man, who, though denounced 
by the State as a traitor, reviled by the Church as a heretic, 
and anathematised by the slaveholding conspiracy of America 
as an incendiary, is the truest patriot, one of the most devout 
imitators of the life of Christ, and one of the best friends of 
the human race—a man with a soul as transparent, as 
peaceful, and as pure, as ever tenanted a human form. 
(Loud Cheers.) If I were asked to name the man of the 
"present age, who has accomplished the greatest moral work 
of the age, and from whose labours the mightiest issues 
would fiow, J should unhesitatingly pronounce the name of 
William Lloyd Garrison. (Cheers:) There is in the United 
States of America but one efficient and uncompromising 
Anti-Slavery Society, which is that which has Mr. Garrison 
for its president. (Hear, hear.) Some persons on this side 
of the water, imagine there is another society called the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Jam here to 
declare that there is no real organisation or society of that 
name, and that those who areaware of the facts of the case 
and seek to lead the people of this country to believe 
in the existence of an American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society are practising an injurious and wicked fraud. It is 
with deep pain that I have this day read in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter of Monday the 1st of September, a state- 
ment which is not merely a misrepresentation or a suppres- 
sion of the truth, but the publication of that which is in 
itself absolutely false. This statement is the more inex- 
cusable, inasmuch as on the Ist of August, at a public 
meeting in the city of London, and in the presence of 
persons connected with the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, I stated that the American and Foreign. 
Anti-Slavery Society was a name and no more—a nonentity. 
This statement of mine was published in the London daily 
papers, accompanied by a challenge at the time to meet any 
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individual in print or on the platform, who was prepared to 
dispute my assertion. The statement of the Keporter to 
' which I allude, is the following:—‘‘The American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society is one of the most important 
of all the agencies in existence in the United States, for the 
destruction of the accursed system of Slavery.” This state- 
ment is printed and published on the 1st of September—one 
month aiter I had deliberately made the assertion I have 
quoted, and fifteen days after Mr. Richard Webb, of Dub- 
lin, who is now on the platform, had in a letter printed in 
the Bristol Examiner, made a similar statement. But 
more important than all, the Reporter makes this statement 
after the appearance in this country of an article from the 
pen of Mr. Garrison, gravely impeaching the character of 
that organ of the Anti-Slavery Society, and containing the 
following paragraph :—‘“‘ But it (the Anti-Slavery Reporter) 
is assiduous in its endeavours to make the British public 
believe that the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
(the offspring of baffled priestcraft and vanquished secta- 
rianism) is the great efficient instrumentality for the 
abolition of American Slavery ; when in fact, that Society 
holds in the whole country but one meeting in the course of 
the year,—and that, too, as a matter of form, adroitly 
making making use of the anniversary season in May, to 
collect an audience together; when it keeps not a single 
lecturing agent in the field; when it is without an official 
organ; when it has no auxiliary associations; when its 
receipts and expenditure are too insignificant to be laid 
before the public eye; and when its very existence and 
entire management are concentrated in one man, who 
lost long ago the respect and confidence of the true 
Abolitionists of the country.” Now, these distinct and 
emphatic averments respecting the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society are made by no obscure and 
contemptible individual. ‘They are made specially and 
avowedly for the information of the public on this side of 
the Atlantic—by the man who pioneered into being the 
Anti-Slavery cause in America—who wrote that noble 
declaration that was issued by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, at its formation in 1833—by a man who enjoys 
the confidence and love of tens of thousands of his country- 
men—than whom no man stands higher in the city of 
Boston, where, for more than twenty years, he has published 
the Liberator newspaper. Yet, without a reference either 
to my public statement on the Ist of August, or to Mr. 
Webb’s on the 15th, or to Mr. Garrison’s formal indictment 
of this very paper, the Anti-Slavery Reporter, the present 
number seriously informs its readers that this Society, 
without funds, without an agent, without an organ, 
without an auxiliary, with only one public meeting in the 
course of a year—a Society concentrated in one man—is one 
of the most important of all the agencies in existence for 
the destruction of Slavery. I have no doubt subscribers to 
this paper before me this evening, and I will take the - 
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liberty of asking them what they have learnt from the pages 
of the Reporter during the last 12 years of the operations of 
the genuine Anti-Slavery Society of America—the true 
American Anti-Slavery Society? I will ask them what 
their idea of it is at this moment? Are they aware of its 
extent, numbers, resources, agencies, publications, income 
expenditure, influence? I believe they are utterly ignorant. 
Let me then say that from its formation in 1833 until the 
present time it has pursued its course with a fidelity, steadi- 
ness of purpose, and devotion to its great object which have 
never been excelled, if they have ever been equalled, by 
any other body. Tried, tempted, tested in every conceivable 
way, the Society has remained inflexibly and sublimely. 
true to its principles. Again and again the inexorable 
truthfulness of the Society has been the salvation of the 
Slave’s cause in America, and it is now the salt that saves 
the mass from utter corruption. It istheonly Anti-Slavery 
Association in the United States that is what it professes to 
be, an Association for the deliverance of the Slave from 
his bonds. Its beams of glory are its unsectarian 
character—the breadth and catholicity of its platform 
—its willing and grateful acceptance of co-operation 
from all—without respect of sect, or sex, or name, or party, 
or colour, or clime,—(hear, hear.)—its noble superiority to 
all influences, whether ecclesiastical, political, or govern- 
mental: its repudiation of the teachings of expediency and 
its stern adherence to principle, under all circumstances, 
and amidst all the fluctuations and mutations of affairs ; its 
important exposure of the abettors and apologists of Slavery, 
without regard to their wealth, official station, the Church 
to which they belong, or the zeal they may display in other 
enterprises of benevolence. (Cheers.) These are among 
the bright and glorious characteristics of this now great 
and purifying association ; and let jme also name, as its 
crowning excellency, the simplicity of the end at which it: 
aims, and to which all its agencies and operations tend—the 
regeneration of the public sentiment on the subject of 
Slavery, leaving men, as they shall be converted in whole or 
part to the doctrines of the Society, to act out their con- 
victions and views, according to their own ideas of duty and 
the peculiarities of their several positions. But how does. 
this Society contrast with the American and Foreign? Has 
itany organ? It has an official organ in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, another in the Pennsylvania Freeman, another in 
the Bugle, published in Ohio, while at the same time it ele- 
vates and moulds, mere or less, the Anti-Slavery views of 
every other paper in the Union. Has it any agents or lec- 
turers? Their name islegion. There are some that are 
above their fellows conspicuous and influential. Every 
week sees Mr. Garrison in the field, pouring himself out like 
water. Every week and almost every day of every week Mr. 
Phillips—who has not his equal on either side of the Atlantic, 
for eloquence, pathos, power, or beauty, as an Anti-Slavery 
lecturer—is to be seen electrifying New England audiences 
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on the great theme. But time would fail to tell of the 
Quincys, Mays, Jacksons, Fosters, Pilsburys, Parkers, Put- 
nams, Stones, Walkers, Treats, Buffums, and others, who 
throughout the year are preaching the great truths of 
abolition from the borders of New Brunswick to the Falls of 
Niagara, and far as the frontiers of civilisation extend along 
the forests and prairies of the great west. Has the Ameri- 
can Society funds? Ithas. The income of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society is about 900 dollars, but this is 
the income of a State society alone. I believe if the various 
State Societies were to make a return of their several in- 
comes it would be found that not less than from 20,000 to 
25,000 dollars are annually subscribed within the limits of 
the American Society. But when I attempt to estimate 
the gross expenditure of the members of this Society, by 
adding to their subscriptions what they pay for the support 
of newspapers—what they spend in travelling from meeting 
to meeting and from convention to convention—what it 
costs them to practise a hospitality that knows no bounds— 
what they are constantly subscribing for local objects 
and special purposes connected with the Anti-Slaver 
Movement, I confess I am afraid to name any sum, for 
know not whether it be 200,000 or 500,000 dollars. 
Now how is it that such ignorance prevails ia this country 
respecting this society. I take it that it all lies at the 
doors of your own society. Sir, if there had not been 
two bodies of Quakers in America, Mr. Garrison, I assert, 
would never have been denounced as heretical in this 
country. The Society of Friends in the United States are 
divided into the orthodox on the one hand, and the Hicks- 
ites on the other; the latter having the greatest amount of 
Anti-Slavery zeal. Mr. Garrison recognised them not 
according to their religious differences, but tneir labours 
in this great cause of humanity. But because Mr. 
Garrison was willing to unite not only with the Hicksites, 
but all other heretics who were striving to save the slave, 
therefore was he cut off by the Quakers of Broad-street. 
Having now made a clean breast of it, I assert that I am 
ready to stand by all I have said, and whenevera competent, 
accredited representative of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society will appear on this platform to controvert 
any statement I have made to-night, I will come from any 
part of the kingdom to meet him, and bear half the ex- 
penses of the hall. Having told you how the matter stands, 
ask you, men and women of Bristol, to cheer on the real 
Abolitionists of America. (Cheers.) So far as this cause is 
concerned, I care nothing for any mere matter of religious 
or Civil polity. I know nothing of them but as undaunted 
devoted friends of the Slave. Mr. Garrison is now endeared 
to me by eighteen years’ acquaintance, and I declare that 
if I respected and loved him before, my recent visit has 
greatly deepened that respect and admiration. Under the 
blessing of God, and by the divinity of their principles, the 
Abolitionists haye made the cause what we find it. But 
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let me exhort you to be hopeful in regard to this cause. 
You have already, I dare say, before this, learned that in 
‘America the good are very good indeed, and the bad are 
very bad indeed. Jonathan is either a great sinner, or a 
great saint. Whenever you find him he is restless, active, 
sensitive, grasping, ambitious, persevering, it does not follow 
that because he is the blind apologist for Slavery to-day, or 
even the merciless Slave-driver, that he will not be found 
sitting clothed in his right mind, the disciple of William 
Lloyd Garrison to-morrow. While I remained in America 
I frequently spoke three times a day, and never did I 
receive an insult from an American audience in my 
life. There has been a little noise occasionally, once 
through the influence of a mercantile clique, who got into 
Faneuil HalJl, and standing in the centre of theroom, made 
noise enough, not only to drown my voice, but the voices also 
of many of the most estimable and worthy citizens of Boston. 
I have addressed Americans when I have seen the expres- 
sions, visible upon their countenances at the outset, of 
hatred, suspicion and jealousy, give place gradually to atten- 
tion, and deep enthusiasm, and when I have,at the close of the 
meeting, had to shake hands with some 700 or 800 of those very 
men who were at first my enemies ; and having entered the 
hall the object of general distrust and dislike, I have left 
it with the hearty ‘‘ God bless you!” of every individual pre- 
sent—and why? Simply because I had uncovered America 
to itself, and held the mirror up before the prejudiced men 
at the north, or before the Slave-holder and practical abettor 
of Slavery atthe South. Iam here, a living witness, after 
two visits to America, the first for sixteen months, and the 
last for eight months, making together two years, having 
spoken in language the most scathing I could find, upon 
the subject of Slavery, having—I trust I may say it very 
modestly—done some goodin America, if I may judge of 
what I saw after the lapse of fifteen or sixteen years, of the 
converts that were scattered over that country, the fruit of 
the Anti-Slavery seed I had been permitted to sow so long 
before. I say, Imay with modesty, yet with truth, say, that 
I have done some good in that country. But how have I 
done it? By discarding compromise ; by sinking nationality ; 
by standing upon my right to be heard in the streets of 
Boston, equally with the American missionary in the streets 
of Constantinople: by declaring that God’s truth is not 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, or circumscribed by Mason 
and Dixon's line; by maintaining that this is God’s earth, 
and not President Fillmore’s; that the three-millions of 
bondmen inthe United States are His children, and not 
their slaves, and that in the name of God and of man I may 
plead wherever I find a slave for his immediate emancipa- 
tion. I exhort every one present to pursue a similar course. 
I regret that this first resolution has been modified; and I 
trust you will not leave this hall till you have demanded its 
restoration to its original shape. (Cheers.) Ifthe original 
mover does not ask thatthe resolution shall be brought up 
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again and restored to its pristine vigour and truthfulness, I 
shalldo so. (Cheers.) At all events let us settle the ques- 
tion which was originally submitted to us. Cana man be 
a Christian and a man-thief at the same time? (Cries of 
“No, no.”) Can achild be at one and the same time the 
ehild of a Christian and the property of a Slave-helder? 
(No.) Well then, my friends, if you think so, let us say 
so. Let us tell the Americans that when this shall be the 
feeling of the Church universal in this country, it will soon 
become the feeling of a great many Churches in America ; 
and when the Churches in America generally shall utter 
their anathemas against Slavery its doom will be sealed. 
What did Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, say, long, long 
ago? That the Church was holding the keys of this prison- 
house of Slavery. That whenever the 30,000 ministers of 
America held to their Divine commission—which never will 
be Divine until it is Anti-Slavyery—that whenever thev shall 
speak the truth, whenever they shall denounce Slavery 
in the sight of God, it will cease. Then I say deal 
faithfully with the Churches of America. Do not fancy 
that because I refuse to recognise¢a man as a Christian, 
that I am his enemy. Those are their enemies who are 
going hand in hand with these Slaveholders, as though they 
held them to be themselves Christians, when they knew 
they were not. Do not let it be your guilt or mine, that 
they do not know what they really are, or we really thought 
them. Let us speak the truth in love, but because in love, 
speak all the truth. The truth is too divine to he modified, 
pared, mixed, brought up to your standard, or pulled down 
to mine. Do you know whattruthis? It is an emanation 
from Him who is the centre, the source, the author of all 
truth. It is not at my discretion that I speak the truth; it 
is the truth that speaks in me, and I ama guilty manif I 
speak it not. I have endeavoured to doit to-night. I thank 
you for the protracted attention you have given me. I ask 
you to come to the conversazione to-morrow night, as many 
as can spare the time, and do not grudge a small sum of 
money; and I shall be very glad if our Chairman will think 
over the things I have said, and will then have a friendly 
conversation with me upon the points of difference between 
us to-night. I say that the Churches in America are. 
verily guilty concerning this matter, in that for many 
long years they have seen the anguish of the slave’s 
soul, and when he besought them they would not hear 
him. My friend must have heard of the proceedings 
of the Quakers in America, and of the conduct of the 
Deputation that went there, and know that I speak the 
truth when I say that they have fallen from their original 
faithfulness to the slave, that the gold has become dim, and 
the fine gold corrupt ; and that Ichabod may be written on the 
society to which John Woolman and Anthony Benezet be- 
longed. Oh, that they may rise, and recollect what they 
were and may yet be! If the Friends, and all other denomi- 
nations of Christians here, wil) join hands with the abolition- 
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jae across. the Atlantic, then shall they bring the fabric of 
Slavery tumbling to the ground, and the enfranchised negros, 
and gener rations yet unborn, will bless the memories of those 
who helped to remove the heavy burdens, and let the op- 
pressed go free. With the Chairman’s permission and 
yours, gentlemen, I now move that the first resolution be 
restored to its original form. 

The Rev. GEO. ARMSTRONG having seconded Mr. Thomp- 
son’s amendment, it was carried with three or four 
dissentients. 

The CHAIRMAN begged to offer a remark or two in ex- 
planation. He did not in the least complain of the free 
manner in which Mr. Thompson had referred to him, nor 
did he consider that the dark picture he had drawn of 
slavery was darker than, or so dark as, the truth ; but Mr. 
Thompson had misunderstood his reference to the subjects 
of war and temperance. He merely referred to them in 
illustration, and not as meaning to imply that the military 
man or spir rit-dealer was equally guilty with the slaveholder. 
His remarks went to this, that the most efficient way of ap- 
plying ourselves to the removal of an evil was by doing so 
in a Christian spirit. ‘(Hear.) He agreed in all the denun- 
ciations of slavery, but he could hardly agree in designa- 
ting Dr. Baird as a sarcerdotal ruffian—(hear)—or in accus- 
ing their aged and esteemed friend John Angell James of 
being impelled to do wrong for the sake of popularity. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. THOMPSON denied that he had made use of the ex- 
pressions imputed to him by the Chairman, in connection 
with Mr. James. The application of the term, “* sacerdotal 
ruffians,” was to the pro-slavery ministers from America, 
who sought admission to the Evangelical Alliance. 

The Rev. Mr. JAMEs then moved, and the Rey. E. CHAP- 
MAN seconded, the following resolution, which was carried 
unanimously :— 
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‘“¢ That this meeting rejoices in the present iaprineieens of offering 
the assurance of its ardent sympathy, approval, and co-operation, to 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, in which persons of all religious 
denominations and political opinions have for 18 years united upon 
a common platform of the highest Anti-Slavery principle; redeeming 
their country, by their unwearied devotion and energetic labours, 
from the charge of being wholly given over to the dominion of Sla- 
very : and that a cordial expression of admiring sympathy, from this 
meeting, is especially due to William Lloyd Garrison, the originator 
of fhe Anti-Slavery enterprise in 1830, the founder of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1833, and ever since the devoted and un- 
compromising advocate of the cause.” 


Mr. THOMPSON then moved a vote of thanks o the 
Chairman ; it was seconded.and passed by acclamation. 


The CHAIRMAN returned« thanks, and the meeting 
separated. 
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3. That the Remonstrance now to be read by the 
Chairman be adopted by this meeting. . 
Moved by the Rev. J. Acworrn, Classical Tutor of the 
Baptist Academy, 
Seconded by Mr. ANDREW Weir THomson. 


“* To such of the Citizens of the United States of America as 
are now holding their Fellow-creatures in personal bondage 
or slavery. ¥. 


“Men anv Breturen,—Connected as we are with America 
by many ties; descended from the same stock, speaking the same 
language, and, in general, professing the same faith, we trust it 
will not be deemed an unkind act, or an officious interference, if 
with fidelity and earnestness we remonstrate with you on the sub- 
ject of Negro Slavery. We abhor slavery in every shape, and 
oppression under every form; and it has been, and shall be, our 
anxious endeavour to abolish every species of injustice and hard- 
ship from among ourselves. 

‘* Through the blessing of heaven, we have succeeded, after many 

and great efforts, in breaking, to a great extent, the fetters of 
slavery in the British colonies; but the joy we felt in this triumph 
of humanity and justice, was succeeded by the depressing recollec- 
ion, that, in the United States, the nation from which we had 
‘eason to expect so different an example, the same unhappy child- 
ren of oppression, whose only crime is the colour of their skin, 
are still retained in cruel and degrading bonds. 

“‘Deplorable as slavery must be in every state, and in all cir- 
cumstances, there are two things which, in the eyes of all Europe, 
.nd of Britain in particular, give to this system in the United 
States a peculiar character of enormity. The one is, that a 
solemn declaration, in the face of the world, of the equal rights of 
ill men to life and liberty and the pursuit of happimess, forms the 
‘ery basis of your constitution, the superior liberty of which is the . 
onstant theme of all your writers, your orators, and your poets, 
vhile a sixth part of your whole population is held in a condition — 
of brutal ‘degradation, as goods and. chattels belonging to others. 
[he other is, that while your efforts are so laudably great in spread- 
ng the knowledge of Christianity at home and abroad, you toler- 
ite a system which violates, in the most fiegrany manner, the essen- 
jal principles of the religion of Christ. . 

“* Citizens of America ! we address you in sorrow, not in anger, 
vhen we say that this glaring inconsistency of yours does more to 
injure the cause of freedom in the world at large than all the 
efforts of despotism ; that it furnishes a pretext and a plea to all 
who are hostile to the emaneipation of the body or the mind. 

Look,’ is the taunt we frequently hear, ‘look at Ameriea, and — 
ee what her boasted free institutions have done !’ 

“* Professors of Christianity / you give to irreligion an increase 
f prejudice, and to infidelity one of the most formidable objec- 

ion to the religion which you profess. Can there, say they, be 
my reality in a religion, the principles and practice of whose most 
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zealous professors are so contradictory ? Or can that religion, asks 
the sceptic, be an emanation from a Being infinitely just and 
benevolent, the possession of which is compatible with a violation 
of every principle of equity, and may co-exist with the ruthless 
sacrifice of the dearest rights and best happiness of others to our 
own selfishness? We also deeply deplore the almost universal 
prejudice against people of colour which exists among you, which 
is so wickedly carried even into the Sanctuary of God. ‘ Hath 
not the Almighty made of one blood all nations that dwell upon 
the face of the earth ?’ 

‘‘ While we deeply deplore the disastrous consequences of the 
present state of things, we feel cheered by the exertions which 
are so generously made by a gallant and increasing band of devoted 
men, in the face of prejudice and persecution, to put a stop to 
this erying evil. We cannot but regard them as the best friends 
to America, the real benefactors to their beloved country and to 
the world at large. Allow us to intreat you to repress the force 
of passion and the power of prejudice, and to meet them in the 
field of fair discussion; to permit, in your own hearts, the chari- 
ties of our nature free play, and Christian principle its full opera- 
tion; to reduce to practice, in this case, that maxim of our 
Lord—‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them ;’ and we are fully persuaded that you will feel 
convinced that justice, humanity, consistency, religion, all unite 
in calling on you to adopt prompt and immediate measures ‘ to 
undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go free, and to break 
every yoke.” 


4, That the Resolutions and Remonstrance of this 
meeting be published inthe Bradford and Leeds Papers ; 
also in the London Watchman, Record, and Patriot. - 

Moved by the Rev. B. Gopwin, 
Seeonded by W. Macxturk, Esq., M.D. 
The above Resolutions and Remonstrance were passed unani- 


mously. 
(Signed) G. S. BULL, Chairman. 


THE MEETING. 


The spacious building in which the meeting was held, 
notwithstanding the wetness of the evening, began to fill 
soon after seven o’clock, and before eight, was well fur- 
nished with a most respectable and intelligent audience. 
Mr. Thompson, on his entrance, was greeted with loud 
acclamations: still louder demonstrations of gratifica- 
tion attended the Rev. B. Godwin as he took his station 
on the platform. 

On the motion of Joun Hustier, Esq. of Undercliffe, 
seconded by THomas Beaumont, Esq., the Rev. G. 8. 
Butz, Incumbent of Byerley, was called to the Chair. 

The Cuarrman opened the business of the meeting by 
referring to the placard by which they were convened. 
He:said that this question, like most others, admitted of 
diversity of opinion—not indeed as to the evil of Slavery 
itself, but as to our duty in publicly interfering with the 

affairs of another nation. Though he had himself no 
_ doubts as to its propriety, yet others might have scruples, 
or might be prepared to take a different view of the 
whole subject from the projectors of that meeting, in 
which case it would be his duty, as their Chairman, to 
give impartial attention to all who addressed them, and 
keep to the subject defined for discussion that evening. 
He should now call upon an old enemy of Slavery to 
open the business more fully, by proposing to them the 
first resolution, 

The Rev. Bensamin Gopwin then rose amidst the 
cheers of the meeting, and spoke to the following effect. 

Curist1AN Frienps,—I cannot say, as is often the case, 
that I rise with unmingled pleasure and delight on the 
present occasion ; the fact is, some cireumstances are connected 
with this meeting which are of a very painful and oppressive 
nature. It is matter of deep regret to me, that there can be 
found any, of minds so thoughtless, of feelings so callous, or hearts 
so dead to every feeling, to all the sensibilities of humanity, as to 
hold their fellow-creatures in bondage and in slavery. I do feel, 
when I refer to it, that it is an evil of such magnitude, of such 
extent, of such a character, of so deep a dye, that it is impossible 
to do anything like justice to the dark theme. The circumstan- 
ces in which I have recently been placed are probably not un- 
known to the majority of my hearers; and perhaps I should not 
not have undertaken the task of addressing you on this oc- 
casion, were it not that the subject is most congenial to my 
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feelings, and that perhaps it may be the last opportunity J 
shall have of addressing a Public Meeting in this town. One 
satisfaction remains to me, that I leave in the town a feeling 
favourable to freedom, to benevolence, and to humanity; and 
wherever Providence may cast my future lot, I hope it will be my 
happiness to hear that the people of Bradford are not wanting in 
courage and zeal to stand forward in the sacred cause of justice 
and humanity (loud cheers). I do also feel a pleasure, and I hope 
parents, at least, will excuse me for making a reference to it, that 
if I leave the town I leave in it one nearly and dearly related to 
me; one who has learned, almost from his cradle, to lisp the 
accents of freedom, and to feel for the miseries of those enslaved 
in bondage ; who possesses the activity of youth, and on this sub- 
jeet has his heart in the right place ; and I trust that he never will be 
found wanting—for I should be ashamed to own him for a 
son if he were—to stand forward whenever freedom is endan- 
gered, or the happiness of his fellow-creatures is at stake (loud 
cheers). I must now confine myself to a few remarks on the 
subject of Slavery, not only because I am incompetent to enter 
into it at large; but that it would be a work of super- 
erogation. I have beside me a friend who has fought the battles 
of freedom—I have beside me one who dared to place his life in 
jeopardy (hear, hear), and to beard the gigantic demon of slavery 
in the very land of his residence. There is one present who, 
since the last time we met, has visiteil the boasted land of free- 
dom; who has encountered the: monstrous evils of slavery; and 
has been compelled by that liberty-loving people—that freedom- 
admiring nation, to quit her shores, and fly back in haste to his 
native land (cheers). JI am sure I speak the feelings of this 
meeting which receives him with open arms (hear, hear), that 
whatever calumnies may have been heaped upon him, and how- 
ever his fair fame may have been traduced, he is still nearer 
and dearer to us than ever, and I do in the name of this meeting, 
and of the friends of humanity in Bradford, give him the right 
hand of fellowship (tremendous cheering, during which Mr. 
Godwin cordially shook Mr. Thompson by the hand). I shall 
just briefly notice the facts of the case, which are the grounds of the 
present meeting, and which have been adverted to by our worthy 
Chairman, (Mr. Godwin here addressed himself to Mr. Bull), 
and I rejoice to meet you, Sir, on this occasion ; and 
though we may be separated from eaeh other, I shall ever re- 
member with pleasure, that my name was associated with yours, 
and with others on my right hand and on my left, who feel for 
the cause of the wretched and oppressed negro ; and who are 
ever ready to combat slavery, and to assist in its removal, whether it 
be in Ameriea or in England, or in any part of the world.) In 
America there are upwards of two millions of slaves—perhaps 
nearer two millions and a half—which constitute nearly one-sixth 
part of the whole population of the United States; this is an 
astounding fact, and seems almost incredible ; that one-sixth of the 
population of that country should he held in the cruel bonds of 
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slavery. The character of this slavery very much resembles that 
which existed in our own colonies, the fetters of which have been 
broken, and the system has expired for ever. There may be, it is 
true, slaves who are very kindly treated ; but it is when they happen 
to fall into kind hands ; just as my dog or my friend Bull’s pony 
are kindly treated because they have kind masters (laughter) ; 
but they are treated, nevertheless, as the absolute property of 
their masters, the same as the animals I have alluded to are treat- 
ed by us. Others are employed in plantations; and the merci- 
ful laws of America limit their hours of labour to 15 per day— 
while the labour of criminals is limited to 10. Mr. Godwin 
then referred to the horrors of the domestic Slave trade. There 
are those who breed Slaves for the purpose of selling them; and 
who have licenses, for which they pay 3 or 400 dollars, to traffic 
in human flesh by buying and selling their fellow creatures. The 
Slaves are driven from north to south; chained in droyes toge- 
ther; while, as ifin mockery of their misery, music goes before 
them, and at their rear is found the lash of the driver, 11 feet 
long, ready to be administered should any halt in their course. 
Every dictate of humanity is disregarded by those engaged in this 
horrid traffic. The nearest relatives are separated, the most 
sacred ties cruelly torn asunder—wives are sold from their hus- 
bands—children from their parents—brothers from their sisters. 
The poor creatures themselves are sometimes wrought up to the 
highest state of phrenzy. I remember reading of a poor woman, 
who, upon having her children taken from her to be sold in the 
south, flung herself from a window, broke both her arms, and in- 
jured her spine. On being asked why she did it, she replied, 
the agony of her mind at being separated from her offspring was 
insupportable, and she could not resist the fatalimpulse. Another 
instance I will mention. A Slave, an excellent meehaniec, of 
considerable value, was put up for sale by auction. He had a wife, 
who was not to be sold with him. Observing a person bidding 
freely for him, and seemingly determined to purchase him, he went 
up to the planter, and earnestly besought him to purchase his 
wife too; assuring him that if he would, he would do all in his 
power to render his services as profitable as possible to him. 
**Get you gone! you villain!” savagely responded the planter, 
““ Are you nota Slave ?” The sale proceeded, again the poor Slave 
applied to the man but met a sharper rebuff. The Slave was at 
Jength knocked down to the planter. A third time he addressed 
his purchaser, but with a similar result. The poor creature slowly 


turned round and committed suicide by cutting his throat (groans), 
and thus the villain lost his property. Our limits will not permit us to ex. 
tend the report of Mr. Godwin’s speech: we can merely give an abstract. 
He referred to the gross inconsistency of the Americans in demanding 
emancipation from the yoke of Great Britain, as their natural inalienable 
right, and spending their treasure and their blood to secure this right, and 
now to hold one-sixth of their own countrymen, the offspring of the same 
soil, incruel bondage. If the Creator made all men equal, before they 


claimed this right for themselves they ought to grant it to others. Mr. G. 


then proceeded to animadvert on the intolerable fact that the Church of 
70d was deeply implicated in the accursed system, He believed there was 
not a denomination of Christians in the United States, except that in whose 
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place of worship they were that night assembled, who were free from the 
taint {loud cheers. Mr. Thompson intimated that the Reformed Presby- 
terian was: ‘‘ Well, then,” said Mr. Godwin, ‘‘let us give a cheer for the 
Reformed Presbyterians,’ which was most heartily responded to.) The 
rev. genf, then alluded to a letter by Mr. Breckinridge, which appeared in 
the last number of the Patriot. He did not admire the spirit in which Mr. 
B. taunted Great Britain with her inconsistencies; yet he pledged himself 
and his friends to unite with that gentleman with all their energy and 
resources to put a period to the evils he enumerated. At the same time he 
would not be prevented from rmnaking known the oppression and the in- 
consistencies of the Americans. Mr. Godwin then justified the proposed 
interference of that meeting in the matter. It was the legitimate means of 
influencing the American people—of assisting the oppressed slave—of en- 
couraging theabolitionist. Religion, justice, and humanity, impelled them 
to the effort, and he felt assured it would not prove unavailing. He wanted 
not physical conflict—moral weapons only would he employ. The contest 
might be long—the struggle arduous—it might be necessary to hold many 
public meetings in Bradford—to send many remonstrances across the At- 
lantic—but of the ultimate issue of the question he had no doubt: the time 
would come when of slavery it would be said, asof Babylon of old, ‘‘ Slavery 
is fallen! is fallen! is fallen!’ Mr. Godwin sat down amidst thunders 
of applause. 


The resolution was seconded by the venerable and respected 
Joun Hustier, Esq., of Undercliffe, and supported warmly by 
Henry Foregs, Esq. 

The second resolution was moved by the Rev. Puitip Garrett, 
the senior Wésléyan minister, in his usual animated and humorous mani- 
ner. it wasseconded briefly by THomas Beaumont, Esq,, surgeon, and sup- 
ported very ably by the Rev. WaLTER Scott, President of Airedale Independ- 
ent College. We regret that we cannot even give an outline of the interesting 
remarks of these gentlerien, of account of the nearness of the time of 
our publication; but there was one sentiment, and one only, throughout 
the meeting. 


The CuairMan now requested Mr. Thompson to give the 
meeting some account of the state of things in America ; and took ocea- 
sion to state, that the holding of this meeting had in no sense been insti. 
gated by Mr. Thompson, or by his London or Glasgow friends; it had, he 
believed, been first mooted between himself and Mr. Hustler, and was 
arranged. without Mr. Thompson’s knowledge. He stated this, lest any 
misapprehension should arise, to weaken the effect of a spontaneous ex- 
pression of feeling from this populous town. 


Mr. Grorcrt Tuomrson: It gives me unfeigned pleasure to 
stand once more in the midst of an assembly in this good town of 
Bradford. Though I have travelled far and wide since last I stood 
here, I have not forgotten this place, nor the audience which [ 
had then the privilege of addressing. Nor have I forgotten the 
object for which we then met, nor do I forget the issue of the 
struggle in which we were then so nobly and gloriously engaged. 
And I do congratulate you, and our common country; I congra- 
tulate mankind at large, though not with unqualified feelings, 
upon the termination of our struggle with reference to our own 
West Indian dependencies. If we have failed at all, it has been 
just so far as we acted upon the principle of expediency—just so 
far as we made ourselves wiser than God—just so far as we wan- 
dered from the straight line of scriptural duty, and so far we de- 
served to have failed. And let us take shame to ourselves that we 
have yet to look towards the West Indian colonies with mournful 
eyes and sad hearts, knowing that their slavery is not yet extinct 
—that still our fellow-creatures there are subject to ignominy, 
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misrule, unrequited labour—aye, even to the lash itself, after the 
payment of an unexampled sum, and a struggle more sublime 
(except the one now going on in America) as a philanthropic 
effort, than any that had been previously witnessed. Still I join 
in union with yourselves in gratitude and thanksgiving, and I 
thank God that we can now look to our dependencies and predict 
with certainty the dawning of a better and a brighter day. We 
can look to Antigua and behold there the satisfactory, and happy, 
and blessed effects resulting from immediate emancipation: and 
looking to the other islands of the West, we can take up the 
language of one whose song, since first he sung, bas ever been of 
freedom, and who has been glowingly and emphatically the bard 
of negro liberty—the poet Montgomery—and say, 

Muse, take the harp of prophecy : behold! 

The glories of a brighter age unfold. 

Friends of the outcast! view the accomplished plan, 

The negro towering to the height of man. 

Tyrant and slave their tribes shall never see, 

For God created all his offspring free ; 

Then justice, leagued with mercy, from above, 

Shall reign in all the liberty of love; 

And the sweet shores beneath the balmy west, 

Again shall be the islands of the blest. 
I rejoice that I stand in the midst of a meeting with the eonven- 
ing of which I have had nothing to do. I rejoiee that the pro- 
position for the assembling of this meeting did not originate with 
myself; that I come into your midst as a stranger, yet not a 
stranger ; invited to take part in a meeting previously determined 
upon, and the programme of whose proceedings (except the share 
which I have in them) was previously settled. And it rejoices me 
to stand in the midst of gentlemen of various denominations and 
religious opinions; that the differences which sometimes divide 
them, and in the present day far too much divide them, are to- 
night at least forgotten; that to-night we are one—we think as 
one—we feel in unison—our hearts are firmly knit, blended, 
welded into one. Whatever may be the differences as to polities, 
or religious doctrines, or ecclesiastical government, which on 
other occasions may tend to separate us, we meet to-night, as the 
besiegers and besieged sometimes meet, to remove the earcase 
that is spreading destruction, and desolation, and death on every 
side: we meet to-night for the benefit of our kind—for the human 
race—for God and for eternity ; we take our stand on universally 
recognised principles—we all to-night join our hearts, and hands, 
and heads, and substance, and ingenuity, and influence, in defence 
of the principles of our common humanity, morality, and religion ; 
and we are ready to energize and agonize against that system 
which is equally opposed to all—opposed to every just and honest 
principle that can actuate mankind; and we pledge ourselves 
never to relinquish our efforts until slavery be utterly and for 
ever abolished, not only from the United States, but from the face 
of the earth. You are very likely aware that since I went to 
America I have been called by a great number of hard names. 
I haye been called an incendiary—an agitator—a firebrand—an 
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officious intermeddler—a disorganiser—a disunionist—and a score 
of other such names. (The Chairman: ‘You do not stand 
alone!”) And yet, incendiary as I am, firebrand as I am, 
I never yet uttered sentiments more strong, or so strong as 
those which I have listened to to-night. And I rejoice that I 
have on my right hand and on my left, gentlemen who are ne- 
cessarily committed in my defence, inasmuch as they have them- 
selves expressed sentiments which transcend for incendiary cha- 
racter anything that I ever uttered in my life (cheers). I have 
often been accused of being the enemy of America. I have been 
accused of traducing America. I can plead not guilty to these 
charges. No man who is the enemy of America would seek to 
annihilate slavery. No man who is an enemy to her greatness, 
an enemy to her reputation, an enemy to her usefulness, an enemy 
to her permanence, would seek to put an end to Slavery in Ame- 
rica. No; but we tell America the truth, and if ever she be 
saved from impending ruin, it will be by the power of the truth. 
I have indeed said strong things to America. And I cannot say 
stronger things on this side of the water than those which I have 
said again and again on the other side of the water. But I say 
again that no man who is an enemy to America would seek to 
liberate her captives. America cannot continue the United States 
of America—she cannot maintain her reputation, if she continue 
to hold two millions of her fellow-creatures in bondage. She 
can neither be great nor glorious, nor strong nor reputable, whilst 
she continues, in defiance of the laws of God and man—in defiance 
of the principles, the precepts, the examples, the injunctions of 
Christianity, to hold in captivity nearly one-fifth part of her home- 
born population. Ah, no! he is no friend to America who bids 
her go on in the way of unrighteousness—not he who seeks in 
colleges and churches to find scriptural apologies for Slavery—not 
he who strews her pathway to perdition with passages of holy 
writ, but he who honestly and boldly tells her her duty, points 
out to her her danger, reminds her of her responsibilities, tells 
her of her privileges, and implores and conjures her, now, for 
man’s sake and for God’s, to open the prison doors and let the 
oppressed go free (tremendous cheering). Ilove America. 
love America better than I can express. I love America for many 
reasons ; but principally because there I have become acquainted 
with hundreds of the very best and noblest men and women who 
are to be found on the face of the earth—I refer to the Abolitionists 
of that country (cheers). If you have read (as I doubt not many of 
you have) the account of the public discussion lately held in Glas- 
gow, between the Rey. Mr. Breckinridge and myself, you might be 
led to suppose that they were aset of the most contemptible crea- 
tures in the world, that they were firebrands, incendiaries—nay, very 
fiends incarnate (he said once that they came from the infernal 
regions). But they are not small—they are not contemptible— 
either in numbers, or in influence, or in talent, or in wealth, or 
in moral energy and zeal, least of all in ardent piety, and the 
hold which they have on heaven by the fervent prayers which 
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daily they present before the throne of the heavenly grace. If 
the reformation now going on in America be distinguished by 
anything, it is distinguished by its extraordinarily religious char- 
acter (hear, hear). Had the abolitionists of America been 
actuated by principles less strong they would never have made 
the sacrifice which multitudes of them have made, of reputation, 
and honour, and wealth, and commercial prosperity, in order 
that they might become the advocates of a cause which is held 
in contempt and utter execration by a large majority of the people 
of that country (loud applause). I honestly confess to you, that 
when I come to speak of Slavery in America, I know not where 
to begin. Having spoken so frequently on this topic, and yet 
having found the theme exhaustless, how shall I to-night, within 
the compass of a few minutes, give you anything like an adequate 
idea of the system now prevailing in America. If I tell you 
that there are at present upwards of two millions of Slaves in 
America, though that is a fact sufficient to move every heart, yet 
still you know little when you carry away with you the bare idea 
of numbers. If I call upon you to think of all the human suf- 
fering, human guilt, human degradation that you can picture to 
yourselves, still you can form but a faint idea of its effects. It is 
not a system that crushes down the Slave merely, but it demoral- 
izes, it demonizes the white man from one end of the land to 
another. Itis the canker-worm and bane of the spiritual pros- 
perity of every denomination of Christians in America. And 
here let me not be misunderstood. I wish not to under-rate the 
importance and extent of those revivals of religion of whieh you 
have heard so much. ‘There is still religion—vital, active, ex- 
tending religion, in America, and these revivals to which I refer 
are not spurious. They are, however, confined principally to New 
England and the Northern States. There are comparatively few 
of these revivals in the Southern, the Slave-holding States of 
America, and even then they are principally amongst the poor 
Slaves themselves. In New England there may be witnessed 
revivals: of religion on a very extensive scale, notwithstanding 
there is in the country a violent and deep-rooted prejudice against 
people of colour. If my opinion be worth any thing, believe me 
that these revivals are genuine—that there is real and active re- 
ligion in America—aye, and let me tell you another thing, it is 
this religion which is at the present moment making thousands 
abolitionists weekly, for, trust me, the very best soil to work apon 
in America is on those minds that have been sanctified and re- 
newed by the power of religion (loud applause). You have been 
told truly to-night, that one-sixth part of the inhabitants of the 
United States are Slaves. This is even below the mark—nearly 
one-fifth of the population are Slaves; every fifth man, woman, 
and child, is in abject and unmitigated bondage. I will just refer 
for a few moments to the extensive Slave trade at present being 
carried on. Ido not now allude to the foreign Slave trade, al- 
though I hesitate not to say, that between three and four thou- 
sand are annually imported from Africa into America, by way of 
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Cuba and Porto Rico. But I refer to the internal Slave trade. 
And as reference has been made already to this domestic Slave 
trade, as it is called, I will just put you in possession of one or 
two facts connected with that. The States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Delaware, being the most northerly of 
the southern States, would have become exhausted, and Slavery 
in those States would be altogether an unprofitable trade, but for 
the circumstance that they are able readily to dispose of as many 
as they can breed in the States of Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Florida. | Yes, it is a fact that there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of professing Christians, ministers, Methodist 
bishops, presiding elders, class-leaders, private members of churches, 
who are regular graziers in human cattle, who keep adult Slaves for 
no other purpose than to multiply their kind (loud cries of 
“shame, shame’). Aye, and there are multitudes of American 
senators, and legislators, who, in the city of Washington itself, 
the capital of the United States, can sit for six hours a day, de- 
claiming in the most energetic manner, on the rights of man, the 
principles of human liberty—and then can spend the rest of their 
time in bartering and trafficking in human flesh and blood, in 
those Slaves brought in droves through the city, and shipped off 
at the port of Alexandria (not more than six miles distant), to 
be sent to the Slave-market of New Orleans (‘shame, shame’). 
I will give you one example of the system thus pursued. I had 
it from the Rev. Mr. Chowles himself, at my own fire-side; and 
as he was over in England last year, perhaps some of you may be 
personally acquainted with him. That gentleman was at one 
time staying under the roof of a wealthy Baptist, a member, an 
officer of a Baptist church at Richmond. — It was during the time 
that some anniversary meetings were being held, and there were. 
seven or eight other ministers staying with him at the same time. 
Whilst I was remaining here, said Mr. Cnowles, I said one day to 
him, “Are you not sometimes alarmed when you contemplate 
the state of things? Do you not feel certain that ere long there 
will be some terrible convulsion, that your slaves who in one part 
of Virginia are more numerous than the whites, will one day rise 
up against you, and break their chains on your heads?” ‘ Why,” 
replied the Slaveholder, ‘‘ I used to be very much afraid of such a 
catastrophe; but now we feel perfectly safe, for there has ap- 
peared a providential opening, a merciful safety-valve, and now 
no danger need be apprehended whatever.” ‘* What is this pro- 
vidential opening, this merciful safety-valve ?” said Mr. Chowles. 
** You see,” was the answer, “‘ you see in the States of Florida, 
Georgia, &c., they are very much in want of Slaves, and are not 
able to carry on the trade in Slaves with Africa, so they send their 
drivers up here, and buy the Slaves of us, by which means we get 
rid of the most dangerous characters in the country, the young 
and healthy negroes between the ages of 12 and 25: indeed we 
could sell all our Slaves if we pleased; and what makes the mar- 
ket constantly so brisk is, that when they get to these southern 
States, their average existence is only five years” (cries of ‘shame, 
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shame’). |Mr. Thompson here read an account of the number 
of slaves sold annually in New Orleans, as we have not the 
document to refer to, we omit it altogether]. Now carry home 
these facts in your own bosoms. Need I tell you how many hearts 
have been broken, how many parents haye been robbed of their 
children, how many wives—let me correct myself—there are 
twelve hundred thousand female Slaves in America, but there is 
not a wife amongst them all (cries of ‘shame’). What is the 
testimony borne by Judge Jay on this point? I refer you to an 
excellent work written by him, and re-printed in this country, 
with an admirable introduction by Dr. Morrison, of Chelsea. 
Judge Jay says, that in no one of the Slave States is the marriage 
tie, nor the parental tie, amongst Slaves, recognized by law. 
Those who are one to-day by affection, and a solemn vow, and 
mutual choice, and in the sight of God, may to-morrow be separ- 
ated, and have to turn away from each other for ever, or until 
they meet again in a future state! The laws of the Slave states 
know nothing whatever of the marriage tie amongst Slaves; and 
the case is the same in reference to the parental relation. An 
infant is there no more toits mother than a calf is to its mother, 
or any brute beast occupying the same relation to its parent. And 
this is something of the American internal Slave trade. I will 
tell you here one revolting anecdote which I had on the authority 
of a lady in the United States—one of the most warm-hearted 
abolitionists there—Mrs. Child. Many of you have probably 
heard of her talents and excellence, and are acquainted with 
some of her writings. She has given up all her energies, and 
sacrificed all her popularity to the cause of Negro liberty, and 
has lately published a most excellent work, entitled, ‘ An Ap- 
peal on behalf of that class of American citizens called Africans.’ 
I trust you will pardon the digression, if I inform you that the 
blacks throughout America, and every thing belonging to them, 
are called African. If they erect a school, it is an African school; 
if they build a church, it is an African church; no matter how 
long they have lived in America; no matter if they have been 
born there, they are still called Africans. The Irishman, who 
lands at New York to-day, and to morrow is brought up drunk 
to the poll, after having been rocked in a eradle for a few 
minutes, and then sworn to by some one that he has known 
him from his cradle, the Irishman shouts ‘* Hurra for General 
Jackson”—*‘ Go the whole hog’”—and he is henceforth denomi- 
nated an American citizen: but the man with a swarthy skin, 
though born in the country, can never become an American. 
Yet when the Colonization Society gets hold of him, and sends 
him off to Africa, the moment he lands at Liberia, he is called 
forsooth a coloured American. But to return, Mrs. Child related 
to me the following touching anecdote :—‘‘ A clever young phy- 
sician, of the name of Wallis, went from Alexandria to a town in 
the state of Mississippi, and took up his abode in a boarding 
house. Here he fell in love with a very beautiful young fernale 
who had the management of the establishment. She was slightly 
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coloured, but not having sufficient prejudice to prevent him from 
appreciating her worth, he made her an offer of his hand. The 
offer was accepted, they were married rather secretly, and he 
brought her as his wife into the district of Columbia. They had 
not been very long man and wife, when, one day, an individual, 
dressed in the garb of a gentleman, called upon Dr. Wallis. After 
some little conversation, the man, in a very gruff voice, said, ‘ Sir, 
did you not bring a woman from the south with you?’ ‘No, 
Sir, replied Dr. Wallis, ‘Iam not aware that I did.’ ‘ Why,’ 
retorted the other, ‘ did you not bring your wife from the South ?’ 
‘ Yes,’ replied Dr. Wallis, ‘I believe my lady is from the South.’ 
‘ Your lady, as you call her, is my Slave, and unless you give me 
900 dollars for her at once, I will advertise her as. a runaway 
Slave. She is honestly worth 1000 dollars, but as you have mar- 
ried her, I will let you have her for 900.’ Struck with astonish- 
ment, Dr. Wallis said, ‘ Your Slave, Sir! I don’t believe it.’ 
* Believe it or not,’ replied the other, ‘ you will find it correct,’ 1 
shall leave the bill, and if you do not send the money to me be- 
fore such a time to such an hotel (naming the time and place) I 
will advertise her in all the papers for sale as a runaway Slave.” 
As soon as the man was gone, Dr. Wallis went up stairs to his 
amiable, and lovely, and accomplished (for by this time he had 
given the finish to a previously imperfect education) to his ac- 
complished wife, and said, ‘‘ My love, when I married you, were 
you a Slave?” She burst into tears, and falteringly said, ‘I 
was.” ‘* And why did you not tell me this before we were mar- 
ried.” ‘JI did not dare to tell you” she replied, “I feared you 
would never think of forming an alliance with a Slave.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, I have found you out, but I will give the 900 dollars, for 
I loye you far too well ever to part with you.” During this 
time she was very deeply agitated, and requested Dr. Wallis te 
deseribe to her the individual who had claimed her as his Slave. 
He gave her as accurate a description of the man as he could, and 
then asked her if it corresponded with her former master. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said she, ‘and more than my master ; that man is my own father.” 
(Groans, and cries of shame, ) This is but one of thousands upon 
thousands of cases which are constantly coming into notice. The 
blackest features of this system must ever, in a mixed assembly 
like this, be thrown into the shade altogether. But it is notorious 
that in the great plantations of the South, the mulatto will fetch 
far more money than the unmixed Blacks: and there is what 
they call a bleaching system going on throughout the country. No 
tongue can describe the deep and damning demoralization of the 
Slave system in America. I will give yeu another instance illus- 
trative of this accursed system. There is a Slave now in Eng- 
land—no, not a Slave any longer, because he has escaped from 
the land of republicanism, and trod the freer soil of Britain. And 
here, before I refer to this individual, allow me to read to you an ex- 
tract from a letter which I have just received, dated July 20, 1836. 


Chief Justice Hornblower, of New Jersey, has decided that the law of 
Congress which deprives a Slave of a Trial by Jury, is unconstitutional ; 
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and moreover, if any slave runs away andreaches New Jersey, there being 
no law to return him to his master, he is for ever free. 

Mr. Freelinghuysen is preparing a paper for publication in which he says 
this is the most glorious era for New Jersey since 1776. 
The individual to whom I alluded just now, is called Moses 
Roper. His name has been frequently brought forward in the 
pages of the Patriot newspaper. He is the son of General Roper, 
North Carolina, by a slave, and was sold into bondage when he 
was six years old—-why ? because he was so much like his father, 
that every one recognized him at once. Not being willing to 
acknowledge the child, he sold him; and six times was he sold 
before he made his final escape, and came over to this country. 
Take one other illustration, which I received from Mrs. Child. 
Many of the slave-holders in the southern states are gamblers— 
the greatest perhaps that are to be found on the face of the earth. 
A Kentuckian slave-holder who had brought a beautiful female 
slave out of the field into his house, made her his mistress. . In 
the course of time, he became the fathcr of three lovely and 
beautiful children. One night, at the distance of some forty 
miles from home, he played to a desperate amount, and having: 
lost all his property, at last absolutely-staked and lost his three 
children. He gave upon the spot a written order for them to the 
winner. Not wishing to tell the news himself, he determined to 
stay there all night and next morning, and to wait until the 
winner in the game should have taken his children away. The 
woman had been watching all night; but her seducer appeared 
not with the dawn. In his place came the man to whom the 
babes had been transferred. He went into the house, and seeing 
the children with the mother, took hold of them one by one, 
asking their names, and comparing them with his order. He 
then said, ‘“‘ you must all go with me.” ‘Go with you!” 
said the mother, distracted with terror, and looking first at 
the children and then at the man who claimed them, “ go 
with you! what do you mean?” She seized hold of her child- 
ren, and claspéd them to her bosom. © (I may remark, that 
such is the dread that some Negro mothers have, lest their 
offspring should be snatched from them, that it is no unusual 
thing for them when they lie down on their beds at night to strap 
their children to their bodies, and to lay a bare knife on the 
pillow, that they may rather murder them than be parted from 
them.) To return to my story: ‘‘ But I have a written order 
here for them,” said the man :—‘‘come don’t make a fuss about 
it, I will be a good master, and if you like to go along with them, 
and your master will sell you, you shall go too.” ‘* Get you gone,” 
replied she, ‘I don’t believe it, I can’t read the writing—you 
shall not have them.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘ their father will soon 
be here, and then we shall see.”. The husband—no, the villain 
was not a husband—the seducer—the father of the children at 
last returned. When he came in, the mother said to him with 
great alarm, ‘“‘a man has been here, who wanted to take away 
your children.” ‘ Yes,” said the inhuman monster, ‘‘ why did’nt 
you let him take them?” ‘‘ What,” said she, “holding one of 
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the smiling babes up in her arms, ‘what, sell this infant—the 
very image of yourself?” ‘ No,” he replied, ‘‘ I did not sell them ; 
I lost them at play.” ‘‘ Gamble away your children!” exclaim- 
ed the mother ; ‘‘ worse still: but must they really go?” ‘* Yes,” 
replied he gruffly, ‘‘go and get them ready immediately.” She 
took the children up stairs. The man who had won them, and 
the father waited some time, and at last called out from the bot- 
tom of the steps. There was no reply. He went up to the 
room—and there lay mother and children weltering in their gore! 
(It is impossible to describe the thrill of horror which attended 
the recital of this horrible narrative.) And this, continued Mr. 
Thompson, this is American Slavery! What must be the aggre- 
gate of misery, and wretchedness, and guilt which this system en- 
tails on the country. Well may we say that a system which has 
a tendency to produce effects like these, ought to be annihilated 
at once, and to be annihilated for ever. (Tremendous applause. ) 
You have heard to night that there are Slaves who are the pro- 
perty of Christian churches. Now I must confess with sorrow 
that thisis really the case. They constitute generally the endow- 
ment which some pious man has left for the church. Mr. Breck- 
inridge, my opponent in Glasgow, himself acknowledged that 
there were four Presbyterian churches that held property in 
Slaves. A gentleman from Haverill, New Hampshire, who in- 
tended becoming a professor in Prince Edward’s College in Vir- 
ginia, went there to pay a short visit. Walking out one day with 
one of the Professors of the College, he was rather surprised to 
hear his companion accost the different Slaves as they passed 
him. ‘* Good morning,” said he to them, ‘‘ whose are you?” not 
who are you—but whdse are you? ‘I belong to Mr. so and so— 
Ibelong to the man on the hill—I to the man in the valley’’— 
and so on, were the varied replies. At last they came to cne who 
answered to the Professor’s interrogation, ‘‘I am the congrega- 
tion’s.” ‘* The congregations,” said the stranger, ‘* What does 
the man mean?” ‘ Oh,” said the Professor, with great naiveté, 
**he was left by Mr. to be the property of such a congrega- 
tion.” These “Slaves of the congregation” are let out by the 
Trustees, or Committee, as they are called there, on hire, some 
for three months, and some for six months, as the case may be. 
And let me tell you, that there are no Slaves so badly treated in 
the United States as these. The parties who hire them have no 
interest in looking after their health:—their only object is to get 
as much work out of them as possible before they return them to 
the Committee; and thussthese black Slaves—the property of the 
church-—men and women—whose nature has been exalted to the 
mediatorial throne--are worse treated than any other in the 
country. (Shame, shame, shame.) But then it is stated by 
the Slave-holders in America, that these Slaves are so de- 
graded and debased—-possess so little in common with other 
men, that if set at liberty, they would not be able to take 
care of themselves. They would have us believe in fact that they 
would fall on the ground, run on. all fours, and eat grass like 
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Nebuchadnezzar (laughter). It is very remarkable, however, 
that this would only be the case if they were made free; since 
we are given to understand from the advertisements of the 
sales, that they are able to take care not only of themselves, but 
of their masters’ property. [Mr.-T. here read from a placard of 
a slave sale-list, which had been taken down from a publie ex- 
change in one of the southern States, commenting upon the differ- 
ent items as he went along: we have only room for one or two. | 
“* Henry, a first-rate slave, competent to take charge of cattle.” 
“* Barney, a first-rate slave, handy at all kinds of work.” Yes, 


Barney was handy at every thing else excepting looking after him- _ 


self. ‘* Lewis, a first-rate mechanic, speaks both French and 
English.” ‘ Daphne, a first-rate female slave, raised in Vir- 
ginia (mark the expression, raised in Virginia), speaks French 
and English, can wash, iron, plait, an excellent cook—both in 
the French and English style,” &c., &e. So then Daphne is a 
most excellent servant for any one but herself. She can cook 
admirably for her master in the French, and English, and Ameri- 
ean styles, but not a morsel could she cook for herself; she can 
get up her master’s linen beautifully ; she can wash, and iron, and 
plait--both small plait and large plait, and is well initiated into 
all the mysteries of these female accomplishments: but not one 
of these things could she manage to do for herself ! (vehement 
applause). But it is time, as the evening advances, to look at 
what has been done to advance the cause of Negro liberty. It is 
now about five years ago since the doctrine of immediate emanci- 
pation was first started. Eighteen years ago, in fact, there 
was more feeling for the slaves than there was five years ago. 
The reason of this is, that during the interval, a society was 
established in America, called the Colonization Society, which 
almost completely annihilated all sound feeling on the sub- 
ject of Slavery; which gathered up the sympathies of the nation ; 
and has held in delusion and captivity, the greatest portion of the 
country. But about five years ago when the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation was first boldly advanced in this country by the 
Rey. Dr. A. Thomson, of Edinburgh, it was also fearlessly promul- 
gated in the United States by an individual whose name will be 
held in veneration as long as, aye, and longer than, America 
continues to be a nation—I mean William Lloyd Garrison (loud 
cheers). That dauntless man (for whose head the senate of 
Georgia had offered 5000 dollars) maintained in the Liberator 
newspaper, of which he was the editor, that immediate emanci- 
pation was the duty of the master and the right of the slave. It 
was in December, 1832, that twelve individuals got together to 
form a society. The meeting was held in what was called the 
Nigger School, in Street, Boston. Three out of the twelve 
were dissentients ; so that the Society was composed of but nine 
individuals who were ready to proclaim and defend Mr. Garri- 
son’s principles. The Society was called the Boston Anti-Slavery 
Society: each of the members was an officer, and they went 
working on boldly and steadily till at the end of the next year 
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the New England Society was formed; and by the end of the 
ensuing year, a considerable number of auxiliaries to this Society 
were in existence. Contrast only the state of things in the end 
of 1832, when in all Boston, after publishing his paper for twelve 
months, only eight persons could be found willing to join Mr. 
Garrison in forming a Society based on the principles of immedi- 
ate and entire abolition. Contrast this with the present day, 
when there are 650 energetic Anti-Slavery Societies in America : 
how many members they are composed of it is impossible to say 
—TI should think not less than 250,000, comprising 2000 minis- 
ters of the gospel of all denominations, and a vast number of men 
who may be called the cream of the country, as it regards talent, 
and piety, and influence, and zeal. There is one very interesting 
fact connected with this part of the subject, that the students of 
many of the colleges, especially in New England, are abolition- 
ists. I never yet applied for leave to lecture before a college, 
and was refused. I was able to gather round me at differ- 
ent times a yast number of warm, generous, unsophisticated 
young men, ready to listen to the truth when honestly presented 
before them ; hundreds of whom became converts to the princi- 
ples of immediate and entire abolition (loud cheers). And these 
young men are constantly going out into all parts of the country, 
as ministers, as legislators, as lawyers, as physicians, as tradesmen, 
and are carrying with them the Anti-Slavery leaven wherever they 
go. In the college of which Dr. Beecher (as we understood ) 
was the president, some ninety students became abolitionists. They 
discussed the subject for eighteen nights, and then became decided 
abolitionists, almost to a man. In some of the colleges attempts 
have been made by the managers to put a stop to these discussions. 
In one place where the Trustees wished to prohibit Anti-Slavery 
discussions at the dinner table, 56 of these students, dependent 
on the education there to be received, preferred giving up their 
prospects of advancement and fame, to giving up the sacred cause 
of the oppressed ; and taking their satchels on their backs, walked 
out of the Institution. (Great applause.) In the great university 
at Andover, known throughout this country as being the prin- 
cipal seat of learning in America, I was permitted to witness the 
surprising and most satisfactory progress of Anti-Slavery princi- 
ples. And although a very desperate attempt was made by the 
faculty to stop their progress, yet now that College is thoroughly 
saturated with these principles, and has sent forth some of the finest 
minds to extend and promulgate them. (Loud cheering.) At 
the anniversary meeting held in New York, May, 1835, I saw an 
exhibition of public ‘feeling such as it has seldom been my lot to 
witness. The delegates who came thither to the number of 300-- 
had travelled some 1000 and some 1500 miles, in spite of threat- 
ened danger and death, to attend the meeting. And this ata 
time too when mobs were rife—when Lynch-law was extending— 
and threats of vengeance were loud. It was a splendid sight to 
see 14,500 dollars collected on that occasion, whilst the brick- 
bats were thrown in at the windows—and not an eye turned to 
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hand had tossed a mountain into the waste of waters; there is the splash, 
and the foam, and the tempest, and the billow: wait but a little while, 
and anon all shall be calm, and pellucid, and serene; and the mountain 
which but now was lashed by the waves shall rear its verdant head in 


majesty and beauty to the skies (cheers). [As our space is well nigh ex- — 


hausted, we are compelled to bring Mr. Thompson’ s speech to aclose. He 
concluded in an eloquent appeal to the various classes of religionists, 
to unite still further in the prosecution of their sacred object. He rejoiced 
that in Scotland, the different denominations of Christians had already 
moved :—that the same was taking place in England daily. Let them but 
continue and incrcase their efforts, and he doubted not but that in a short 
space of time (perhaps within the next ten years), we should see the down- 
fal of slavery in America. He conjured them not to consider their work 
already effected. Animated as he was by the signs of the times—-not so 
much the political changes which were taking place, as the host of religious 


individuals coming forward to their assistance---he entreated them not to — 


repose in quiet, but to press steadily on, until slavery should be entirely 
banished from the face of the earth. Mr. Thompson concluded his speech 
amidst the most rapturous applause. 

The Remonstrance having been read and adopted, the Rev. J. 


Acworth proposed the cordial thanks of the meeting to Mr. 


George Thompson, for bis kindness in coming amongst them that — 


night, and for the ability and eloquence with which he had ans- 
wered the call made to him to address them. This was carried 
by acclamation —and a vote of thanks to the Chairman was 
likewise carried in the same manner.—Mr. Buu said, that though 
he thanked the meeting for their vote, his greater honour was, 
that for denouncing oppression at its own door, he had been 
called as many names in England as Mr. Thompson had in 
America (cheers).—On the motion of the CHarrmawn three 
hearty cheers were given for Mr. Godwin, and the meeting re- 
tired to their homes. 





THE PERILS OF A BLACK SKIN IN FREE 
AMERICA. 


In a Discussion lately held at Glasgow, between Mr. Grorecr 
Tuompson and the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge,'of Baltimore, an official 
document of the American Congress was produced by Mr. Thomp- 
son, to show that by the laws of that Free Country, a man with a 
Black Skin, though a Freeman, was never secure from being 
brought into Bondage, and that in the sight of the Capitol itself. 
“* A memorial of the inhabitants of the District of Columbia, U. S. 
signed by 1000 of the most respectable Citizens of the District, 
and presented to Congress, March 24th, 1828, and referred to the 
Committee on the District, and on the motion of Mr. Hubbard, of 
New Hampshire, Feb. 9th 1835, ordered to be printed.” He 
(Mr. T.) held in his hand the genuine document printed by Con- 
gress, ‘22d Congress, 2d Session, Ho. of Reps. Doc. N. 140.” 


The following was the part containing the fact he had mentioned :—_ 


‘* A coloured man, who stated that he was entitled to freedom, 
was taken up as a runaway Slave, and lodged in the jail of Wash- 
ington City. He was advertised, but no one appeared to claim 


him ; he was, according to law, put up at public auction for the 
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payment of his jail fees, and Sold as a Slave for Life. He was 
purchased by a Slave trader, who was not required to give security 
for his remaining in the district, and he was soon shipped at 
Alexandria for one of the Southern States. An attempt was made 
by some benevolent individuals to have the sale postponed until 
his claim to freedom could be investigated ; but their efforts were 
unavailing; and thus was a human being Sold into Perpetual 
_ Bondage at the capital of the freest government on earth, without 
eyen a pretence of trial, or an allegation of crime.” 


W. Byles, Prmier, Exchange-streci, Bradford 
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NOTICE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Tus tract, published anonymously, in the year 1846, has been out of 
print for four or five years, and inquiry has frequently been made for it. 
As the extraordinary circulation of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and her invaluable Key, has greatly increased the demand for anti- 
slavery literature, and as this Brief Notice has been considered a useful 
document by the friends of the cause in the United States, as well as 
by those in this country, I gladly accede to its republication by the 
Leeds Anti-Slavery Association, and to its being added to the series of 
Leeds Anti-Slavery Tracts. 


J.B. ESTLIN. 
Park STREET, Bristow, Nov. 1, 1853. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


A LARGE collection of articles having been sent, in 1844 and 1845, 
from Bristol to Boston in the United States, for a bazaar which is 
annually held in that city, to increase the funds of the “‘ Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society,” it seemed probable that future contributions 
might be promoted by the circulation of a short account of slavery in 
America, and of the labours of the abolitionists. 

The desirableness of such a statement was suggested by the numerous 
inquiries made, both by friends who contributed to the bazaar, and by 
visitors who inspected their labours, concerning the slaves in North 
America, and the nature of the efforts employed for their emancipation. 

It soon, however, became manifest that the subject was too extensive, 
and too important, to be dismissed in five or six pages, as was originally 
contemplated, or to be confined within a narrower compass than the 
following tract. 

The writer is fully aware of the very imperfect nature of the slight 
sketch he has attempted to give; but he hopes he has sufficiently 
brought into view the leading features of American slavery and the 
abolition movement, to afford some information to those who have not 
previously paid attention to the subject. He will derive an ample 
return for any trouble the preparation of this “‘ Brief Notice” may have 
oceasioned, should he be instrumental in extending a knowledge of the 
horrors of slavery in the United States, and in engaging the sympathy 
of any around him in that holy cause in which the American abolitionists 
are labouring with self-sacrificing zeal and untiring devotedness. 


Bristor, June, 1846. 
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A BRIEF NOTICE OF AMERICAN SLAVERY, 


\ 
AND OF THE 


ABOLITION MOVEMENT. 





Tne institution of Slaverv in America is awakening so much 
interest in this country, and the time appears so rapidly 
approaching when the attention of the civilized world will be 
rivetted to events connected with it, that a few remarks upon 
it, and some notice of the abolitionists in the United States 
who are labouring for its overthrow, may not be unacceptable 
to many who have but limited access to American publications. 


SECTION I.—FREE AND SLAVE-HOLDING STATES.* 


It may be well to remind the reader, that in sixteen of the 
thirty United States of America, slavery is prohibited by law. 
In the remaining fourteen States it exists in full vigour, accom- 
panied by all the inseparable evils to which the absolute pos- 
session of human beings, as property, has given rise in all ages 
and states of society. The Northern, or Free States, are,— 
the New England States (which include Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island), 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and California. The Southern, 
or Slave States are,—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Geor- 
via, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas, 
Those printed in italics are new States which have been 
formed, or annexed, since the separation of the original thirteen 
colonies from Great Britain in 1776. 

In American publications on the subject of Slavery, the North 


is synonymous with the Free States, and free institutions; the 


* See the Moral Map facing the title-page. 
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South with slavery, and Southern, or pro-slavery interests. The 
boundary line between the Northern and Southern States is fre- 
quently referred to by the term of ‘Mason and Dixon’s line,” 
from the name of the commissioners who surveyed it. 

Slavery existed to a small extent in each of the original North- 
ern States previously to the Revolution ; but it has, since that 
event, been gradually abolished in them all. It was finally ter- 
minated in New York in 1828. 

The number of slaves is now estimated at nearly THREE MIL- 
LIONS AND A HALF, forming about one-sixth of the population of 
the United States. 

Though a foreign slave-trade is prohibited by the laws of the 
American Union, it is believed that many thousands of negroes 
are from time to time smuggled into the States from Cuba and 
other quarters, to assist in supplying the deficiency from the 
destruction of life in the rice and cotton plantations. A con- - 
siderable remaining deficiency is made up by an internal slaye- 
trade, one of the most criminal and revolting departments of 
this nefarious institution. Many planters in Missouri, Maryland, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, whose land, having been 
used up by the wastefulness inseparable from slave labour, does 
not afford sufficient employment for the whole of their slave 
population, ‘‘raise’’ them for the market, and then sell them 
to traders who drive them to their place of destination—much 
in the way that cattle are bred, sold, and transported to various 
localities in England. ‘The immorality necessarily attendant 
upon this system, the cruelty of separating husband and wife, 
parent and child, brothers and sisters, friends and acquaint- 
ances, to say nothing of the degradation of the auction mart, 
or the hardships incident to transportation to distant places, 
need not be insisted on. 

Altogether it is calculated that the annual addition to the 
Slave population amounts to 150,000. 


SECT, II.—-TREATMENT OF SLAVES, AND LAWS OF THE SLAVE STATES, 


In this brief outline we can only glance at the injury and in- 
justice inflicted on the slave in the Southern States of Christian 
and Protestant America. It would be unreasonable and incor- 
rect ‘to suppose that the slaves are invariably treated with 
harshness and cruelty. It cannot be doubted that there are 
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some proprietors who, believing there is nothing sinful in hold- 
ing slave property, are anxious to promote the happiness of 
their negroes (as far as this can be effected consistently with 
the injustice inseparable from the maintenance of slavery, and 
with the state of public opinion by which it is upheld), and who 
sincerely imagine that emancipation would be an evil to the 
slave instead of a boon. It is probable that, in many instances 
this unfortunate race have more physical enjoyment than the 
very poor free people in America, or in other civilized countries. 
But these admissions can be allowed to have no weight against 
the evils liable to arise from the master’s irresponsible power ; 
and an immense mass of incontestible evidence proves that this 
power is abused to an extent sufficient to render its existence 
unwarrantable, and to demand the relinquishment of a system 
productive of incalculable sin and misery. The well-known 
Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, who liberated his own slaves, 
says of American slavery: ‘‘Its system, its laws, and its pos- 
sible abuses make it the lowest, the basest, and most unmiti- 
gated the world has seen.”’ 

The American Anti-slavery Society has been at much pains 
to obtain full and unquestionable evidence of the treatment of 
slaves in the Southern States; their reports extend over a 
long period of time, and comprehend nearly all the slave dis- 
tricts. These documents place beyond dispute the daily and 
hourly intense suffering of thousands of slaves. Many witnesses 
state, in respect to their treatment, that ‘‘cruelty is the rule, 
kindness the exception.’’ A more appalling record of human 
misery and wickedness does not exist than a collection of evi- 
dence, published by that society, and entitled, American Slavery 
as it is ;— Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses, It was com- 
piled by Mr. Theodore D. Weld, and no ea has ever been 
made to refute it. 

The sufferings of the negroes arise from hard and long-con- 
tinued labour; inadequate repose; scanty food (a quart of In- 
dian corn a-day, and no other kind of food, being a common 
allowance on many plantations) ; insufficient clothing; frequent 
and cruel floggings; other personal violence of the trio brutal 
kind, often po maiming for life; a total disregard of their 
feelings and affections, and of those ties which bindyman to man ; 
a systematic effort to keep them in a state of complete moral 
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degradation ; the withholding from them of the means of mental 
culture and religious knowledge (teaching them to read being 
forbidden) ; in a word, treating them altogether as brute ani- 
mals, in order to preserve that absolute mastery over them, and 
to exact from them those unpaid services, which can be obtained 
by man from his fellow-man in no other way. 

The laws of the slave States afford incontestible evidence of 
the barbarities to which the negroes are exposed. A law was 
enacted in Louisiana defining such atrocities as the following: 
‘*For wilfully cutting out the tongue, putting out the eye, 
cruelly burning, or depriving any slave of any limb,”’ a penalty 
of 500 dollarsis threatened. ‘The little consideration, however, 
which is shown for the slave’s suffering, is exhibited in a strong 
light when this law is contrasted with one which concerns the 
master’s interests ; and which imposes a fine of 1,000 dollars 
(or £200), and imprisonment for two years, for ‘‘ cutting or 
breaking any iron chain or collar’ which any master has put 
ona slave to prevent him from running away. The person, 
therefore, who frees a slave from an iron collar which galls his 
neck and inflicts acute suffering, is liable to a vastly more severe 
sentence than one who wilfully cuts out his tongue ! 

One more instance may be adduced to show this want of 
consideration for the slave. If any person renders another 
man’s slave useless, by destroying his sight, or maiming him 
for life, the law imposes as a penalty the value of the slave 
before he was injured. The slave, however, is not to remain 
with his original master, who might be expected to be kind to 
hin, but is transferred to the person who injured him, and 
who is bound to support him during the rest of his life. Can 
common humanity be expected from such a person under such 

circumstances ? 

The following advertisement, from the Charleston Courier, 
will furnish a specimen not only of the cruelties actually com- 
mitted, but of the indifference with which they must be regarded 
by the inhabitants of the Southern States :— 


“Twenty Dotiars Rewarp.—Ran away from the Subscriber, a 
negro girl named Molly. She is sixteen or seventeen years of age, slim 
made, lately branded on the left cheek thus—R, and a piece taken off her 
ear on the same side; the same letter on the inside of both her legs — 
ABNER Ross, Fairfield District.” 


As evidence of ihe cruelty inflicted on slaves by an utter 


r, 


disregard to their social affections and family ties, the following 
advertisements are selected :— 


From the Savannah Georgian. 


“One Hundred Dollars will be given for my two fellows, Abram and 
Frank. Abram has a wife at Col. Stewart's, in Liberty County, and a 
sister in Savannah, at Capt. Grovensting’s. Frank has a wife at Mr. Le 
Cont’s, in Liberty County, a mother at Thunderbolt, and a sister in 
Savannah. Wm. Roserts.” 


“Fifty Dollars Reward.—Ran away, Paulidore, commonly called 
Paul. I understand Gen. R. Y. Hayne has purchased his wife and chil- 
dren, and has them now on his plantation at Goosecreek, where no doubt 
the fellow is frequently lurking.—T. Davis.” 

The succeeding extract has been a standing advertisement 
in the Charleston papers :— 

““One Hundred and Twenty Negroes for Sale.—The Subscriber has 
just arrived from Petersburgh, Virginia, with one hundred and twenty 
likely young Negroes, of both sexes, and of every description, which he 
offers for sale on most reasonable terms.” In the lot are described 
‘several women with children, small girls suitable for nurses, and seve- 
ral small boys without their mothers.—BENJ. DAVIs.” 

The hopeless condition of the slave, both as regards his 
mental improvement, and his eventual restoration to his rights 
as a man, may be judged of by a bare mention of a few of the 
_laws of the Southern States. These laws somewhat vary in 
the different States ; but the following will be found in some 
or other of them:—Teaching slaves to read is prohibited under 
severe penalties, fines and imprisonment, and especially if the 
free-coloured people presume to teach: in Louisiana, death is 
the legal penalty for the second offence.* A father may be 
flogged for teaching his own child to read the Bible.¢ Religious 
assemblies of slaves are illegal; they may be broken up, and 
the negroes flogged without trial for being present. The law 





* It is sometimes alleged that the severe laws against the education 
and free religious worship of slaves, were occasioned by the impertinent 
interference of Abolitionists. But it will be found, on an examination 
of their dates, that, with few exceptions, they were enacted long before 
any of the Abolition Societies were formed, and even before the Ame- 
rican Revolution.—Goodell’s American Slave Code. 

+ The agent of a Bible Society was arrested in New Orleans, a few 
years ago, for offering a slave a Bible. The agent declared he did not 
know the man was a slave; but he was convicted before the City Court, 
and would have been severely punished, but for an engagement on the 
part of the officers of the Bible Society, that strict orders should be 
given to their agents never to be guilty ofa similar offence ! 
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affords no protection to ithe marriage of slaves; masters may 
at any time enforce a separation between husband and wife. 
If a free coloured man enter the ports of some of the Southern 
States on ship board, he is liable to be taken to prison, and 
kept there until the ship sails away ; and if the captain should 
fail to pay the expenses incurred by his detention, the coloured 
man is liable to be sold to perpetual slavery.* Assisting 
slaves to escape is an offence visited with severe penalties, such 
as long imprisonment, heavy fines, branding with a hot iron, — 
the pillory, and even death. In Mississippi, slaves are punished 
capitally for thirty different crimes, all of which in the case of 
- whites are visited only with fine and imprisonment ; eight of 
them, if committed by whites, are not punishable at all. 

All the slave States allow the life of a fugitive slave to be 
taken, if his escape cannot otherwise be prevented. A slave 
refusing to submit to the lash may be legally shot. 

If a slave be killed by cruel whipping, the master is liable to 
a fine, or to imprisonment for six months; but as slave testi- 
mony is not received in evidence, the commission of the offence 
cannot be proved. against masters, if none but negroes were 
present at the time. However injured a slave may be by per- 
sonal violence, he cannot prosecute his master, or any one else, 
for damages. } 


* The State of South Carolina is infamous for the insolence and seve- 
rity with which she carries out this cruel and cowardly enactment, to 
which the coloured seamen of all nations, Great Britain included, are 
alike subjected. It is pitiable to witness the meekness with which 
England allows her citizens to be subjected to this outrageous oppres- 
sion; especially when we contrast it with her prompt measures for pro- 
curing justice for any of her subjects who may have been insulted or 
outraged by the weaker powers of Europe. The reader’s attention is 
earnestly directed to the true and appalling story of ‘‘ John Glasgow,” 
in the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter for July, 1853; and 
also to a remarkable letter from the Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, 
Massachusetts, published in the Anti-Slavery Advocate for November, 
1853, in which he shows that such outrages against British subjects could 
be readily repressed by energetic remonstrance. 

t In the third chapter of the Key to Unele Tom’s Cabin will be found 
the details of the case of Simeon Souther, who flogged a slave to death, 
after a protracted torture of twelve hours, in the county of Hanover, 
State of Virginia, one of the most northern of the slave states. In the 
whole history of slavery, there is nothing more tremendous than this 
case. Souther being found guilty of murder in the second degree, and 
_ sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary, appealed from 
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It is indeed maintained, that the laws, made professedly for 
the protection of the slave, were merely a pretence of consulting 
his advantage ; for their efficacy is completely nullified by his 
inability to prove the injuries inflicted on him, white witnesses 








the decision on the plea that ‘the offence, If ANY, amounted to man- 
slaughter ;” and Judge Field, in confirming the sentence of the court 
below, stated, that ‘‘it has been decided by this court, that the owner of 
a slave for the malicious, cruel, and excessive beating of his own slave, 
cannot be indicted ;” for ‘“‘it is the policy of the law, in respect to the 
relation of master and slave, and for the sake of securing proper subor- 
dination and obedience on the part of the slave, to protect the master 
from prosecution in all such cases, even if the whipping and punishment 
be malicious, cruel, and excessive. When Souther completes his five 
years’ imprisonment,” says Mrs. Stowe, ‘there is no law in Virginia to 
prevent his buying as many more negroes as he chooses, and going over 
the same scene with any one of them at a future time, if only he profit 
by the information which has been so explicitly conveyed to him in this 
decision, that he must take care and stop his tortures short of the point 
of death—a matter about which, as the history of the Inquisition shows, 
men, by careful practice, can learn to judge with considerable precision. 
Probably, also, the next time, he will not be so foolish as to send out 
and request the attendance of two white witnesses, even though they 
may be so complacently interested in the proceedings as to spend the 
whole day in witnessing them without effort at prevention.” 

The essence of the American Slave Code was never more forcibly 
conveyed, than ina celebrated decision delivered, in 1829, by Judge Ruffin, 
an able lawyer, who was chief-justice of the State of North Carolina, 
until the year 1852, when he resigned his office, which he had long filled 
with distinguished ability. The following is an extract from this deci- 
sion, which will be found at greater length in the Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, chap. iii.; and in Goodell’s American Slave Code, chap. xiii. :— 

«The end is the profit of the master, his security, and the public safety ; 
the subject, one doomed, in his own person and his posterity, to live 
without knowledge, and without the capacity to make anything his own, 
and to toil that another may reap the fruits. What moral considerations 
shall be addressed to such a being to convince him, what it is impossible 
but that the most stupid must feel and know can never be true, that he 
is thus to labour upon a principle of natural duty, or for the sake of his 
own personal happiness? Such services can only be expected from one 
who has no will of his own; who surrenders his will in implicit obedi- 
ence to that of another. Such obedience is the consequence only of 
uncontrolled authority over the body. There is nothing else which can 
operate to produce the effect. Tuer POWER OF THE MASTER MUST BE 
ABSOLUTE, TO RENDER THE SUBMISSION OF THE SLAVE PERFECT. I most 
freely confess my sense of the harshness of this proposition. I feel it as 
deeply as any man can; and as a principle of moral right, every person 
in his retirement must repudiate it ; but, in the actual condition of things, 
it must be so; thereisno remedy. This discipline belongs to the state 
of slavery. They cannot be disunited without abrogating at once the 
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being rarely present when cruelties are committed by a master 
or overseer. The law which professes to grant the negro pro- 
tection; strips him of the only means by which he could make 


that protection available. 

On two points the abolitionists consider it important to 
caution the public against forming an opinion from the reports 
of English or American travellers, or of those interested in 
the maintenance of slavery. These are, the general treatment 
of the negroes, and their being contented with their condition 


as slaves. 

Casual visitors to the southern States, or those who have 
resided only in large towns, are not competent to form a judg- 
ment on the first of these topics; for it is not in cities, nor 
even in the houses of planters, but in the plantations remote 


rights of the master, and absolving the slave from his subjection. It 
constitutes the curse of slavery to both the bond and the free portions of 
our population; but it is inherent in the relation of master and slave. 
‘That there may be particular instances of cruelty and deliberate barba- 
rity, where in conscience the law might properly interfere, is most pro- 
bable. The difficulty is to determine where a Cowrt may properly begin. 
Merely in the abstract, it may well be asked which power of the master 
accords with right? The answer will probably sweep away all of them. 
But we cannot look at the matter in that light. The truth is, that we 
are forbidden to enter upon a train of general reasoning on the subject. 
We cannot allow the right of the master to be brought into discussion 
in the courts of justice. The slave, to remain a slave, must be made 
sensible that there is no appeal from his master; that his power is, in 
no instance, usurped ; but is conferred by the laws of man at least, if not 
by the law of God. The danger would be great, indeed, if the tribunals 
of justice should be called on to graduate the punishment appropriate to 
every temper and every dereliction of menial duty. 

*« No man can anticipate the many and aggravated provocations of the 
master, which the slave would be constantly stimulated by his own pas- 
sions, or the instigation of others, to give; or the consequent wrath of 
the master, prompting him to bloody vengeance upon the turbulent 
traitor; a vengeance generally practised with impunity, by reason of its 
privacy. The Court, therefore, disclaims the power of changing the 
relation in which these parts of our people stand to each other. 

“‘ T repeat, that I would gladly have avoided this ungrateful question ; 
but being brought to it, the Court is compelled to declare that while 
slavery exists amongst us in its present state, or until it shall seem fit 
to the legislature to interpose express enactments to the contrary, it will 
be the imperative duty of the judges to recognize the full dominion of the 
owner over the slave, except where the exercise of it is forbidden by 
statute.” 
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from general observation, that the hardships of the slave reach 
their climax. The planters are proverbially hospitable ; their 
guests are disposed to think favourably of their entertainers : 
it is not to be expected that the owners of slaves would intrude 
upon the notice of visitors, or even allow them to witness, what 
would leave an unpleasant impression on their minds. 

Of those who temporarily reside in the slave States, the 
mechanics employed onthe plantations are the best able to 
furnish a correct statement of the treatment of the negroes, 
Most satisfactory testimony has been obtained (that of slaves 
who have escaped out of reach of being called to account for 
their confessions) of how little reliance can be placed upon the 
negroes themselves, when interrogated by visitors as to their 
treatment. Any complaint on nie part, it is asserted, is sure 
to be followed by some punishment, and their great object is 
to say what will be acceptable to those who have the power of 
severely visiting upon them whatever occasions displeasure to 
their masters or overseers. 

Chief-justice Henderson, of North Carolina, a slaveholder, 
in a state trial, where he refused to permit a master to give in 
evidence a declaration made by a slave, said, ‘‘ The master 
has an almost absolute control over the body and mind of his 
slave. The master’s will is the slave’s will, All his acts, 
all his sayings, are made with a view to propitiate his master. 
His confessions are made, not from a love of truth, not from 
a sense of duty, not to speak a falsehood, but to please his 
master.”’ 

To enable us to form a decision on this important point, 
we are referred to the slave-laws of the different States; to 
the statements of persons who have long resided among the 
plantation slaves, and whose evidence cannot be suspected 
of any undue bias; and especially to the admissions of the 
slaveholders themselves, in their advertisements and other 
public documents, Weld’s American Slavery as it is contains 
numerous declarations of slaveholders that the slaves are most 
cruelly treated. This affecting record of human suffering and 
revolting barbarity, extracts from southern newspapers one 
hundred and twenty advertisements of runaway slaves, every 
one of whom is designated by some personal mutilation, 
amongst which are wounds of every description, many from 
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shots and stabs, scars from the whip, cropped ears, letters 
branded with hot iron, marks from iron collars, loss of teeth, 
&ec., &e. Allowing that a few of these maimings may have 
arisen from natural or accidental causes, the greater number 
are clearly the result of personal violence; and if so many eases 
of injury are incidentally published to the world, as existing in 
only runaway negroes, how numerous must be the instances 
of such mutilations which are not heard of among the great 
mass of plantation slaves? The Raleigh Standard, of North 
Carolina, had the following advertisement :— 5 dae 
“Ran away, a negro woman and two children. <A few days before 


she went off, I burned her with a hot iron on the left side of her face, I 
tried to make the letter M.—Micasau. Ricks.” 


It is well known that slaves are sometimes under overseers 
whose wages are proportioned to the crops they raise. Other 
overseers, whose salaries are fixed, are found to obtain lucrative 
situations according to their skill in drawing the largest income 
from a plantation with a given number of slaves. A virtual 
premium is thus offered to the over-working of the negroes, 
and many planters consider it more profitable to wear out their 
slaves by eight or ten years of hard work, and then purchase 
new ones, than to retain the same set by moderate labour for 
the natural term of their lives. The slave States in general 
prescribe no limit to the hours during which slaves may be 
worked ; but South Carolina has passed a law in favour of the 
slave, forbidding his being worked more than fifteen hours in 
summer and fourteen in winter, during the twenty-four hours. 
The law of Louisiana has provided that the slave shall have 
two hours and a half out of the twenty-four, for rest! Ordi- 
narily, it is considered that the field slaves have no more than 
four hours of rest during the day and night ; as the corn must 
be ground, the bread baked, the clothes mended, and all other 
household duties performed during the time allowed for rest, 
between night and morning. 

With regard to the negroes being contented with their con- 
dition, it would be strange indeed if, among the immense num- 
ber of slaves that are in the Southern States, many of those 
who are employed as domestic servants were not so attached 
to the masters and mistresses who treated them kindly, as to 
be unwilling to leave them; but the dissatisfaction of the 
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majority with slavery is proved by the multitudes who, at the 
risk of their lives, annually attempt their escape. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain an accurate account of the number who succeed 
in escaping to Canada and the northern States; but it is 
calculated, that of the present generation of slaves about one 
in thirty has actually escaped, or has attempted to run away ; 
—this will make 90,000 on the whole slave population. * 


SECT. III.—POLITICAL POWER OF THE SLAVEHOLDERS. 


One great element of the political power of the slaveholders 
consists in the three-fifths representation of their slaves, which 
may be thus explained :—The American House of Representa- 
tives (equivalent to our House of Commons) consists of repre- 
sentatives from the several States of the Union, in proportion 
to their population. Every district containing 70,680 persons 
sends one representative. At the time of the adoption of the 
United States Constitution (the instrument on which the terms 
of the Union of the States is founded, and which was agreed 
upon in the year 1787), it was settled that, in reckoning the 
basis of representation in the slave States, so as in some degree 
to equalize it with that of the free States, every five slaves should 
be counted as three free persons. For example, a district 
containing 50,000 slaves, and 40,680 free persons, sends one 
representative to Congress, by the votes of the free inhabitants, 
the slaves counting as 30,000 free persons, although they are 
no more consulted in the choice than if they were so many 
swine. In a free State, a representative must be returned by 
the voters amongst at least 70,680 free inhabitants. The slaves 
do not vote, but they constitute a property qualification for 
their owners, and greatly increase in this way the political 


* Tn the Anti-Slavery Advocate for November, 1853, will be found 
an extract from a speech delivered at Liverpool, by Mr. M‘Kim, Secre- 
tary to the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, in which he testifies, that 
the yast majority of the fugitives he has met with have been what might 
be called “ well-treated slaves” from the Northern slave States, and yet 
they face the greatest dangers to gain their liberty, and run the risk of 
terrible punishments in the event of capture. Mr. M‘Kim further 
declares, that he has never seen a slave from the Southern rice and cot- 
ton plantations of Georgia and South Carolina. It is upon this class 
that the repressive and dehumanizing influence of the system weighs 


with the heaviest hand. 
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consequence of the slaveholders. Taking the slave population 
as 3,500,000 persons, they count as 2,100,000 free persons, in 
forming the basis of representation ; they are represented in 
Congress by thirty slaveholders, and they thus nullify the poli- 
tical influence of 2,100,000 inhabitants of the free States in the 
decision of any question affecting the interests of Slavery. 

The annual increase of 150,000 slaves, which has been before 
noticed, constitutes also a perpetual augmentation to the 
slaveholding power. 

The result of the political preponderance of the slaveholding 
interest is shown in the fact that a large majority of the Ame- 
rican presidents have been slaveholders ; that the other great 
officers of the federal government in that country —her 
secretaries of state, her judges of the Supreme court of 
the United States, her generals, her admirals, her ministers 
to foreign courts—are chiefly slaveholders, and that the whole 
policy of the general government is shaped so as to confirm, 
as far as possible, the stability of the ‘‘ peculiar institution ’” 
of slavery. The inhabitants of the northern States have the 
shipping interest, the manufacturing interest, the agricultural 
interest, to divide the attention of their politicians; but the 
whole south move with the unanimity of one man for the 
establishment and preservation of slavery. For instance, the 
Florida war, which lasted seven years, and cost the Union five 
millions sterling, was originally undertaken: at the instigation 
of the slaveholders, for the recovery of about 800 slaves, who 
had taken refuge among the Seminole Indians in the wilds and 
everglades of Florida. 

In the year 1850, Mr. Fillmore having, as Vice-President, suc- 
ceeded General Zachary Taylor, who died after a short tenure 
of the presidency of the United States, and Mr. Webster being 
Secretary of State (an office equivalent to that of First Lord of 
the Treasury in England), the infamous Fugitive Slave Bill was 
passed by the American Congress. This measure was carried 
forward through all its stages with the powerful assistance of 
Mr. Webster. It was generally believed that this able but 
unprincipled lawyer, a native of New England, and the most 
distinguished of northern orators and statesmen, was tempted 
to espouse the cause of the slaveholders, in the hope of obtaining 
the next nomination to the presidency with their consent and 
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assistance. If this was so, he was grievously disappointed. No 
man ever blasted a great name or prostituted great gifts to less 
purpose. In the nomination, which took place in 1852, Mr. 
Webster did not even obtain a single vote from the slave- 
holders, and his rejection was so contemptuous, that his death, 
which occurred a very few months afterwards, was generally 
attributed to a broken heart. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill excited a thrill of horror and amaze- 
ment throughout the civilized world. It is true that its object, 
the restoration of fugitive slaves to their masters, had been 
already provided for by the constitution of the United States; 
but the improved state of public opinion and the efforts of the 
abolitionists, had rendered all previous enactments with this 
view comparatively inoperative. The Fugitive Slave Law was 
full of shameful, cruel, and unconstitutional provisions; and it 
struck a panic into the coloured inhabitants of the free States, 
hundreds of whom left their houses and property and took 
refuge in Canada. Many were seized and dragged back to 
slavery. T'wo slaveholders, while in pursuit of their slaves, 
were shot at Christiana, in the State of Pennsylvania. Some 
slaves were killed while resisting capture, and several were 
reseued while in the hands of the man-hunter. On the whole, 
this odious enactment, the most oppressive and cruel ever 
passed by any constitutional assembly in any age, has been a 
complete failure in its object. 


SECT. IY.—THE FREE COLOURED POPULATION. 


In the northern, or free States, there is a considerable 
number of coloured people—the descendants, principally, of 
the slaves who were originally liberated in those States. They 
greatly vary in complexion, many being very fair; but all are 
to some extent coloured. At the census of 1840 their number 
was about 160,000; while the number of free coloured people 
resident in the slave States amounted to 200,000. 

Much notice is taken in the United States of the number and 
inequalities of the classes of society in England; but there 
exists between our various classes no feeling analogous to that 
which is entertained by the mass of the white inhabitants of 
America towards their coloured population. With us the rich 
and the poor, the ignorant and the educated, form themselves 
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almost spontaneously into an endless variety of circles ; but 
there is no ‘‘impassable barrier’’ from one of these divisions 
to another. The poor man, by becoming rich, will unite with 
those from whom he was previously separated.. If one from 
the illiterate class become educated, he will not be kept at a 
distance from those among whom he is now privileged to enter. 
No external circumstances but his own misconduct will deprive 
any man of that respect to which, as a man, he is entitled, It 
is difficult for us to conceive that a person well educated, well 
conducted, well off in worldly circumstances, should be looked 
down upon by those who are in none of these respects superior 
to himself. But in America the treatment of the free coloured 
people, not only in the slave States (where no great considera- 
tion for them could be expected), but in the free cities of the 
north, is disgraceful to the white inhabitants as republicans 
and as Christians. 

In public conveyances and hotels it is usual for them to be 
kept separate from the white people, though paying the same 
fares and other charges. In churches, negro pews, or separate 
seats, are frequently allotted for them. Their young men are 
denied education in the ordinary schools and universities, and 
every possible indignity is heaped upon them. In no place is 
this prejudice said to be more prevalent than in Philadelphia— 
the City of Brotherly Love! 

The following examples may.serve as illustrations of the 
treatment referred to :—A coloured gentleman, the Rev. Mr. 
Livington, an episcopally ordained clergyman, was travelling 
by the De Witt Clinton steamboat from New York to Albany. 
Though the weather was extremely cold, and he had paid the 
same fare as the rest of the passengers, the captain refused 
him any accommodation below, and he had to pass the whole 
night on deck, with nothing to lie on but the bare boards. ‘I'o 
use his own expression, ‘‘ A dog would have had more care 
taken of him.”’ 

A coloured gentleman, formerly a major in the Brazilian 
army, took a place for himself and his wife, a mulatto, in the 
steamboat from New Bedford to Nantucket. Heavy rain com- 
ing on, his wife, with an infant at the breast, descended to the 
cabin, She was refused admittance there, as she was a ‘‘negro.”” 
No remonstrance on the part of her husband ayailed, and she 
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was forced by the captain, though in delicate health, to return 
to the deck, exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 

In 1833, at Canterbury, in the free State of Connecticut, a 
lady of irreproachable character, Miss Crandall, who kept a 
boarding school for young ladies, having lost some of her pupils 
in consequence of taking one with a slightly coloured skin, ad- 
vertised her intention of changing her plan, and of receiving 
coloured girls, As she could not be dissuaded from her pur- 
pose by the gentry of the village, they obtained an act from 
their State Legislature, prohibiting the admission of coloured 
people into the place, if contrary to the wishes of the majority. 
Doubting the legality of this legislation, Miss Crandall perse- 
yered with her school, was arrested, thrown into prison, bailed, 
tried, escaped conviction, and was indicted a second time. But 
her persecutors also exercised some of their own law: Miss C. 
was derided and insulted when she walked out ; the tradesmen 
of the place refused to deal with her ; the well on her premises 
was filled up, and the inmates of her house kept in alarm at 
night by the windows being broken, and stones thrown into the 
rooms. Finally, the personal safety of herself and her helpless 
pupils compelled her to yield to the unmanly persecution with 
which she was assailed. Andrew J. Judson, Esq., a lawyer 
at Canterbury, who was subsequently elevated to the judicial 
bench, is described as having been the prominent leader of 
Miss Crandall’s opponents. 

It is lamentable to see this unchristian feeling fostered by 
‘those who have the power, and ought to have the inclination, 
to teach a better spirit. The Rev. Dr. Dewey, a distinguished . 
clergyman of New York, favourably known in this country and 
in America by the publication of many eloquent sermons, and 
by a work entitled The Old and New World, speaking of 
the coloured race generally, says, ‘‘ They must ever be with 
us a despised minority ;’’—‘‘separated from us by impassable 
physical, if not mental barriers, how are they ever to rise ? 
How are they to enjoy any fair chance as men?’™* ‘This state- 
ment of the existence of a physical barrier to the amalgama- 
tion of the classes, is made with a full knowledge of an almost 
white race of slayes at the south, the children of the planters 








* See his Essay on American Morals and Manners. 
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by negro mothers; and the necessity that the coloured peo- 
ple should continue in a degraded state is spoken of by 
Dr. Dewey, without any censure of those who, by refusing 
to treat them as rational beings, and as fellow-men, keep 
them in this condition. We cannot wonder that the abolition- 
ists use indignant language, when they perceive that the 
only amalgamation of the classes denounced as impracti- 
eable, is that hallowed by the matrimonial tie, and when they 
see their benevolent purposes thwarted by those to whose 
good reputation and extensive influence they might reasonably 
look for encouragement and support. Dr. Dewey suggests, as 
the only imaginable remedy for the evil he deplores, the removal 
of the coloured people to distant territories ; in other words, their 
expatriation from the soil of their birth, on which they have 
as good a right to reside as those who recommend their 
banishment from it!* There appears to be no doubt that the 
light in which the free coloured people are viewed by the inha- 
bitants of the Northern States, and the conduct generally pur- 
sued towards them, have greatly tended to keep up that indif- 
ference to the existence of slavery in the south which is so general 
in the free portions of the Union. The behaviour of individuals 
towards this class is considered by the abolitionists as a erite- 
rion of their views and wishes with regard to abolition. No 
sincere advocate of emancipation ever treats the coloured people 
otherwise than as “men and brothers.” It is, however, grati- 
fying to observe, that with the spread of anti-slavery doctrines 
the conduct of the Americans towards their free coloured citi- 
zens improves ; and a most marked instance of denunciation of 
the ‘‘ aristocracy of the skin,’”’ has recently occurred at New 
Bedford. ‘The managers of the Lyceum of that town having 
passed a regulation to exclude coloured people from member- 


* The notoriety of Dr. Dewey has since received a most unenviable 
addition, by a speech he made subsequent to the passing of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill in which he declared, that sooner than peril the safety of the 
American Union, which he professed to consider in danger if fugitives 
were not sent back to\their masters, he would ‘send his own mother 
into slavery.” This lrorrible declaration raised such an outery of dis- 
gust and astonishment, that he has qualified it by stating he had not said 
his mother, but his son or his brother. But there is ample evidence that 
‘his mother” were the words he used; and, if not, the difference in 
his favour is rather as a matter of taste than intention. 
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ship (but insulting them by the permission to attend gratui- 
tously in a gallery appropriated for them), Ralph Waldo 
Iimerson, and Charles Sumner, Esqs.,—gentlemen distin- 
guished for their writings and talents, who had engaged to 
give some lectures at the Lyceum,—have publicly withdrawn 
from the undertaking, on the ground of the unjust and illiberal 
spirit evinced by the conductors of the institution. 


SECT, V.— MORAL CONSEQUENCES OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


It is not necessary to appeal to those who have openly em- 
braced the anti-slavery cause, for an opinion as to the demo- 
- ralizing influence of slavery upon the American nation. This 
evil is admitted and deplored by thousands, who, for various 
reasons, do nothing for its removal. 

Debasing, indeed, must be the effect on the intelligent minds 
of the northern inhabitants of always contemplating, not only 
with apathy, but with attempts to palliate and excuse an 
institution termed by John Wesley, ‘‘ The sum of all villanies.”’ 
Lamentable in its influence upon the character of professed 
Christians, must be the daily habit of treating as unworthy of 
the rights and charities of men, those whom it has pleased God 
to bring into existence with skins differently coloured from their 
own, instead of doing all in their power to raise in the social 
scale this oppressed and cruelly neglected class of their fellow- 
citizens. | 

What an insurmountable obstacle to moral progress must 
exist in the slave States, where ministers of the gospel are pro- 
hibited from denouncing slavery as a sin, and where many of 
them are slaveholders themselves, and defend the system on 
the authority of Scripture! The direct consequences upon the 
characters of the whites, induced by the possession of irre- 
sponsible power over their helpless slave population, are not 
disputed. The children of the slave-owners, being accustomed 
from their cradles to unrestrained command, and often to the 
violent treatment of their domestic slaves, naturally grow up 
with undisciplined passions and tyrannical dispositions. ‘The 
number of atrocities perpetrated at the south among that class 
of society which in this country are called gentlemen (a record 
of which will be found in American Slavery as it is, or the Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin), would surpass all belief, were they not 
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extracted from the journals of the slave States. Arms are 
usually carried, and the most revolting murders are matters of 
no uncommon occurrence. The Southern newspapers are con- 
tinually detailing the most deadly affrays with bowie knives, 
dirks, pistols, rifles, and other weapons, besides formal duels 
and lawless lynchings. The halls of legislation are not ex- 
empted from the exhibition of the most ungovernable rage. 
The Arkansas Gazette for July, 1838, contains the report of 
an affray in the House of Representatives of that State, in 
which the speaker, Colonel John Wilson, while presiding over 
the deliberations of the House, took umbrage at words spoken 
in debate by Major Anthony, one of the members; he came 
down from the Speaker’s chair, drew a large bowie knife from 
his bosom, and attacked Major A., who defended himself for 
some time, but was at last stabbed through the heart and feli 
dead on the floor. Colonel Wilson deliberately wiped the blood 
from his knife, and returned to his seat. To show the manner 
in which the slave-holding community sanctioned so dreadful 
a crime, it is farther stated that the authorities took no notice 
of the offence until the friends of the murdered man demanded 
a warrant for Colonel Wilson’s apprehension; he was then 
held to bail, went to his trial in a coach and four, was acquitted 
by a unanimous verdict, and was escorted from the court in 
triumph by his friends. 

The more striking characteristics of the Southern people, 
fostered and rendered incurable by slavery, are said to be a 
haughty bearing, reckless expenditure, indifference to blood- 
shed, idleness, intemperance, and gambling. 

Keven the literature of America does not escape the contami- 
nating influence of slavery. All school books and other works 
published at the north, which show any sympathy with the 
slave, are either shut out from the Southern market, or are 
published with omissions by the booksellers of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, to suit the tastes of slave-holders. 
Reprints of English works (which are circulated with extraor- 
_ dinary promptness through the Union) are generally treated in 
the same manner. Mr. Abdy’s Travels in the United States, 
is a memorable instance of an English work of interest and 
ability devoted to remarks upon that country, which has never 
been reprinted there. The reason will be found in the fact that 
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he was the first traveller of eminence, who made it his business 
to expose, in allits enormity, the prejudice which weighs with 
such cruel force upon the people of colour, and which renders 
it difficult for any but those whose natural gifts are extraor- 

»dinary, to rise above the degradation to which they are doomed 
by the whole people, with the exception of the abolitionists. Such, 
however, was the interest excited by Mr. Dickens’ American 
Notes, that all efforts to suppress their publication in the South 
were fruitless ; and his terrible chapter on slavery (the ninth in 
that work) has happily made its way into the homes of the 
slave-holding community.* 

The people of America are, probably, most imperfectly 
acquainted with the effect of their slave institutions upon publie 
opinion in this, and other Kuropean countries. In whatever 
connection America is named amongst us, the monstrous in- 
consistency forces itself upon our notice, of a nation priding 
itself on its love of liberty, and declaring that ‘‘ all men 
are born free and equal,’’ at the same time exhibiting to the 


* As reference has been made to American literature in connection 
with the abolition movement, it may be well farther to remark that 
the poems of Whittier, on the’subject of slavery and the early struggles 
of the abolitionists, are full of fire, grace, and beauty, and would do 
honour to any writer of his father-land. Another author whose writings 
are greatly admired, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, was amongst the earliest 
of the abolitionists. At the commencement of their enterprise she was 
in high estimation with the public; but on her espousal of the obnoxi- 
ous cause, her works were slighted and almost proscribed—her fashion- 
able acquaintance looked coldly upon her, and her popularity was gone. 
Mrs. Child was formerly editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 
and her ‘‘ Appeal in behalf of that class of Americans called Africans,” 
was one of the earliest, as well as one of the best productions of the 
anti-slavery press. Her life of the veteran abolitionist and philanthro- 
pist, Isaac T. Hopper, of New York, recently published, is a most amus- 
ing and instructive biography. More recently, Pierpont, Burleigh, and 
Lowell, as poets, and Emerson and Sumner, as prose writers, have 
done themselves and their country honour by the heroism with which 
they have espoused the side of justice, humanity, and true patriotism. 
The poet Longfellow has written some fine anti-slavery poems, but these 
were omitted in a recent elegant edition of his works, in order to suit 
the Southern market. In this reference to anti-slavery writers in 
America, it is due to Dr. Snodgrass, editor of the Saturday Visitor, 
published at Baltimore, Maryland, to mention with respect his boldness 
in withstanding slavery ina slave State. The noble conduct of Cassius 
M. Clay, in venturing the publication of his True American in Kentucky, 
will be noticed hereafter. 
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world three millions of its citizens in hopeless slavery! Our 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic must not be surprised, 
if the blighting influence of their slavery disinclines numbers of 
our travel-loving population from journeying in the United 
States ; and yhey must make some’ allowance for those who | 
have visited their shores, if, disgusted with what they have’ 
seen of slavery at the south, and “of the unchristian treatment 
of the free coloured people at the north, they have viewed 
America with prejudiced eyes, and have not done justice either 
to her people or her institutions. Some of us who remember — 
the state of feeling towards America among a large and intelli- 
gent class in this country forty years ago, cannot but remark 
how expectation and hope have been disappointed in the failure 
of the experiment so anxiously watched, of the working of a 
republican government in a civilised and Christian country, 
unfettered by any of the institutions which were too firmly 
fixed in the Old World to be easily eradicated. To the con- 
tinuance and increase of slavery this failure is mainly attribut- 
able: and it is curious to observe the change that has taken 
place in the sentiments 6f-a large section of English society, 
from a sanguine belief that true Tiber ty was to be found only 
in America, to a higher appreciation of English freedom, a 
ereater admiration of the sanctity and even-handedness of 
English laws, and a deepened attachment to our modified form 
of monarchical government. 


SECT. VI.~—ORIGIN AND INTELLECT OF THE NEGRO, 


As the opinion is common in America that negroes are a 
different species from white people, and as one of the arguments 
in defence of enslaving the blacks is founded on this sentiment, 
it may be desirable, though somewhat foreign to the design of 
this Brief Notice, to remark that the prevailing view of phy- 
siologists of the present day is in favour of the unity of our 
species. Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, indeed, in his valuable 
work, Crania Americana, arrives at the conclusion that the 
various races of human beings, instead of springing from a 
single pair, were created originally in different localities, ‘each 
race being adapted from the beginning to its peculiar local des- 
tination.’’ On the other hand, Dr. Prichard (whose extensive 
researches into this interesting subject were continued through 
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a period of nearly forty years), ‘‘following,’’ as he states, 
‘that strict rule of scientific scrutiny which modern philosophy 
exacts in matters of inductive reasoning, and which requires 
that we should close our eyes against all presumptive and 
extrinsic evidence, and abstract our minds from all considera- 
tions not derived from matters of fact,’’ is fully satisfied of 
the truth of the Mosaic record, that a single pair were the 
parents of the whole human family. Among the most distin- 
guished naturalists of the continent of Europe, Blumenbach, 
who devoted a great part of his time during a long life to the 
subject, and who made the first great collection of skulls of all 
races (which for its universality has never yet been rivalled), 
always maintained the same opinion. In France, the eminent 
physiologist, M. Flourens, who formerly denied it, has lately 
declared himself a decided believer in the identity of the species. 

Most unphilosophical assumptions are current in America, as 
to the natural inferiority of the coloured races, and their incom- 
petency to receive instruction.* Until those who compose this 
class of mankind have been placed in circumstances favourable to 
moral and intellectual culture, and the experiment of their im- 
provement has been fairly tested, we are not warranted in the 
unqualified assertion of their inferiority to those who have 
hitherto been their oppressors. Numerous instances exist of 
individuals among them who have evinced eminent talent, and 
acquired much knowledge, under the greatest difficulties and 
discouragements.} 


* The so-called science of modern Phrenology (mischievous because 
false, not false because mischievous, unsupported by Anatomy, and re- 
quiring centuries of observation upon millions of human beings, to justify 
a tenth part of its present pretension to allot particular localities in the 
brain for the faculties of the mind), has tendered its unworthy and pre- 
sumptuous services to aid the degradation of the despised and injured 
Negro. 

+ If the reader is interested in this subject, he is referred to Tract 79 
of the Leeds Anti-Slavery Series; or to a small work recently pub- 
lished, containing a condensation of facts in support of Negro equality, 
entitled God’s Image in Ebony, by H. G. Adams. If still further evi- 
dence be required, it may be found in a larger work, of nearly 600 
pages, entitled A Tribute for the Negro; being a Vindication of the Moral, 
Intellectual, and Religious Capabilities of the African Race, by Wilson 

rmistead ; which contains a large mass of facts in proof of Negro 
intellect. 
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The long experience of British planters, resident in our 
colonies, is confirmatory of the natural capacity of the negro. 
- Intelligent West Indians, indeed, are seldom to be met with 
who express any doubt on the subject. Some have strongly 
advocated the competency of the blacks to profit, equally with 
Europeans, by such opportunities of improvement as are 
afforded them. Renn Hampden, Esq., M.P., formerly chair- 
man of the privy council in Barbadoes, maintained that ‘the 
blacks are not inferior to the whites in intellect.’’ Others, who 
have paid attention to this subject, have adopted similar views ; 
among them are the Abbé Grégoire, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Clarkson, &c. Ina series of twenty Annual Statements, pub- 
lished by the ‘‘ Ladies’ Society for Promoting the early Educa- 
tion and Improvement of the Children of Negroes and People of 
Colour in the British West Indies,’’ embracing a report of a 
large number of schools and of many thousand children, the 
great progress of the pupils is often noticed, but no complaint 
is made of their incapacity to receive instruction. Were it 
possible for a given number of the children of the aristocracy 
of England and of the American slaves to exchange situations 
from the moment of birth, it is by no means certain that the 
kindly-treated, educated, christianised negroin England, would 
not be as superior to the white slave in America, as the free 
K{uropean is now, when compared with the enslaved African. 
But if it be improbable that an advance of this extent could 
take place in a single generation, it is not disputed that the 
present race is susceptible of considerable mental elevation. 
And as regards the future, there seems little reason for doubt- 
ing that a successive improvement would take place through a 
series of generations, by a constant increase and training of the 
mental faculties; for, agreeably to the opinion of the best phy- — 
siologists, such improvements become organic, and so affect the 
race after several repetitions, as to form what may be termed 
the mould to a new character. Hyen those who hold Dr. 
Morton’s view on this point cannot deny that the powers 
of speech, of reasoning, of feeling, of sympathy, constitute 
the negro a human being with moral responsibility ; and, 
consequently, that he has a claim on his fellow-creatures for 
all that consideration which Christianity enjoins from man to 
man. 
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SECT, VII.—THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT. 


It was not to be expected that the conscience of the whole 
people of America could long slumber under such a load of evil 
and iniquity as that which slavery fostered among them ; and 
about thirty-six years ago a society was formed, called the 
Colonization Society, professing to have in view the gradual 
abolition of slavery, by the removal of all the slaves and free 
coloured people to Liberia, in Africa. Large funds were col- 
lected for this scheme, and many who were hostile to slavery 
united init. But in process of time its utter inefficiency became 
apparent: there was, indeed, reason to suspect that its original 
intent was to lull opposition to slavery, and to serve the inter- 
ests of the slaveholder, by getting rid of the free people of 
colour, who have always been disliked and dreaded by the 
planters, as likely to render their negroes more discontented. 
This supposition derives support from the circumstance of Mr, 
Wilberforce and Mr. Clarkson, who at first sympathised with 
the Colonization Society, having subsequently withdrawn their 
countenance from it; and also from the fact, that the presi- 
dents and patrons of the Colonization Society have generally 
been slaveholders, or strong opponents to the efforts of the 
abolitionists. But, without imputing insincerity to the founders 
of this institution, its inefficacy was absurdly glaring when, 
after being in existence for sixteen years, it was ascertained 
that as many blacks had been exported to Liberia as were born 
in one fortnight in the United States—the slave population in 
that period having increased 500,000, and having been dimin- 
ished by the Colonization Society to the extent of 500 in- 
dividuals. 

More decided efforts against slavery, which was every year 
increasing, sprang up in 1830 and following years, in the form 
of abolition societies. The first anti-slavery society, on the 
principle of the inherent sinfulness of slavery, and the religious 
duty of immediately abolishing it, was established in Boston 
in 1832. The first anti-slavery Convention was held in Phila- 
delphia, in December, 1833, and was attended by delegates 
from the 6 States which compose New England, from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; that is, from 10 
States out of the 24 States which then constituted the Union. 
It resulted in the establishment of the American Anti-Slavery 
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Soeiety, and at the end of 1834 the Auxiliary Anti-Slavery 
Societies amounted to 200. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison was the founder and the earliest 
promoter of these institutions, Associated with him have been 
men and women who are alike an honour to their nation and 
their race. 

No effort of public benevolence in our country, however 
zealously promoted, can present any parallel to the labours, the 
trials, the dangers of the American abolitionists; and the his- 
tory of philanthropic enterprize records no more disinterested 
and devoted labourers in the cause of humanity, than have 
graced the ranks of this noble band. Unappalled by the murder 
of some of their number, by the imprisonment of others, by 
threatenings of death, by various acts of personal violence, by 
the hostility of the public generally, in the free, almost as much 
as in the slave States,—unsubdued by the coldness and re- 
proaches of their friends and connexions, by the indifference, 
and too often by the censures of the ministers of that religion, 
the precepts of which had called them to their work,—they 
have proceeded steadily in the consecration of their time, their 
talents, and their property to the interests of the oppressed 
and friendless slave. 

It isno part of the object of this notice to enter upon the 
differing views of American abolitionists, as to the fittest mode 
of carrying on the mighty contest in which they are engaged. 
To expect unanimity among them would be to hope for what 
is contrary to the character of the human mind. In the ranks 
of those who unite in this enterprise, some are ardent and un- 
hesitating, others timid and cautious; some self-sacrificing, 
others more considerate of their personal interests ; some boldly 
follow the call of truth and duty, whithersoever it may lead, 
others deliberate on the worldly policy and expediency of their 
measures. Regardless of the opinions of those around them, 
some pursue their straightforward path; while the fear of 
ridicule and censure, or loss of caste in the circles in which they 
move, confines within very moderate bounds the anti-slavery 
efforts of others. Some are deterred from active and open 
exertion by the opinions of those clergymen to whom they have 
been accustomed to look for guidance in their temporal and 
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spiritual affairs; others, feeling themselves constrained to pur- 
sue the line of duty which they think the Bible points out to 
them, will not allow the dictation of a course of conduct that 
is in their view opposed to the precepts of the gospel. Some 
advocate immediate emancipation, others more gradual mea- 
sures ; some endeavour to influence the Legislature by political 
action, voting only for such representatives in Congress as will 
oppose the slave-holding interest ; others consider this mode of 
proceeding as utterly futile, and feeling that the present Ameri- 
can Constitution requires of them an acquiescence in laws 
favouring Slavery entirely at variance with their ideas of duty 
to God, refuse from conscientious motives to exercise their 
political rights, and maintain that they are called upon to aim at 
a dissolution of the Union, instead of affording any support to 
the present Constitution. 

In these, and in innumerable other instances, will the 
opinions of Abolitionists be found to differ, and societies will 
naturally be formed of those who take similar views, or are in- 
fluenced by similar feelings. And if difference of sentiment 
occasionally excite want of candour and forbearance among all 
organizations of men having the same great purpose in view, 
though disagreeing as to the means of accomplishing it, we 
niust not expect from American abolitionists that freedom from 
human infirmity which is found neither amongst religious pro- 
fessors nor in any class of philanthropists. This very want 
of unanimity may, in the hands of Providence, be instrumental 
in bringing about the important end contemplated by all the 
labourers in the anti-slavery vineyard. The work thus divided, 
some toiling in one direction, some in another, may be the more 
speedily and more perfectly completed. 

In affording to the American abolitionist that sympathy and 
assistance which he solicits and deserves from the land cf his 
forefathers, it is not necessary for us to enter into the peculiar- 
ities that distinguish various societies. ‘To all sincerely inter- 
ested in freeing their country from the crimes, the consequences, 
and the odium of slave-holding, we may unhesitatingly bid God- 
speed. But from a conviction that the mode of action of the 
AMERICAN ANTI-Stavery Society is best suited to the mag- 
nitude of the evil to be struggled against, the writer of these 
remarks will hold principally in view this association and its 
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various auxiliaries, amongst which are the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society,’’ (the original one that was formed in 
1832), the auxiliary State Societies of Pennsylvania, Western 
New York, Ohio, &c., and the ‘‘Boston Female Anti-Slavery 
Society,’’ established in the autumn of 1835, and remarkable 
for the distinguished ladies to whom it is indebted for its 
eminence and efficiency. 

To aid an annual fair, or bazaar, held at Boston for the 
benefit of these Associations, a large box of useful and orna- 
mental articles, made or purchased by those who were desirous 
of showing their good-will in the cause of the oppressed slave, 
has been annually sent from Bristol during the last nine years ; 
and it was for the purpose of extending a knowledge of this 
tribute, which, it is hoped, will be continued, that the writer 
of these observations has been induced to undertake the task 
of diffusing some information upon the abolition movement in 
America, * 

Several American journals advocate anti-slavery principles ; 
but the official organ of the ‘‘ American Anti-Slavery Society ”’ 
is the National Anti-Slavery Standard, a large-sized weekly 
paper, published at New York, the subscription being two dollars 
a-year, or about twopence for each paper. It may be received 
in England by post from America, upon the payment of an 
additional penny on each copy ; and it furnishes a valuable and 
interesting record of every proceeding in the abolition cause. 

Almost from the commencement of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, a weekly journal has been published in Boston, called The 
Liberator, originated and still edited by Mr. Garrison. This 
sheet is not the organ of any society, but contains energetic 
appeals in favour of the slave, and an ample account of all the 
proceedings of the abolitionists. It is remarkable for the fear- 
lessness and magnanimity with which it gives copious quota- 
tions from the arguments and calumnies continually employed 
by hostile prints against the course pursued by the promoters 
of the anti-slavery cause. The Liberator discusses various 
moral, religious, and philanthropic topics that are entirely un- 
connected with the slavery question, and often with a degree of 
freedom and want of selection not suitable to English taste. It 








* See Appendix I., page 49. 
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may be questioned whether abolitionism would not be benefited 
by the omission of such discussions in a paper, whose editor 
and proprietor is the most prominent as he is one of the ablest 
advocates of the slave. Most unjustly, however, do the oppo- 
nents of the Anti-Slavery Societies, both at the North and 
South, charge the body of abolitionists with holding and con- 
necting with abolitionism all unpopular or objectionable opinions 
advocated by the editor, or his correspondents, upon other 
subjects. It is the boast of these societies that, while their 
platform is open to the honest advocate of emancipation, what- 
ever be his religious or political creed, they carefully exclude 
from their proceedings all objects that are not strictly of an 
anti-slavery character. None of the funds of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society are employed in efforts to control political 
elections. . 


SECT. VIII.——-PURPOSES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE ABOLITIONISTS.~ 


The great object of the American abolitionists may be 
’ simply stated to be that of awakening the national conscience to 
a sense of the guilt of slavery. 

They maintain that man has no right to hold his fellow-being 
in bondage, to trade in his person, or to rob him of the fruits of 
his bodily labour, and at the same time envelope his soul in moral 
darkness ; and they demand for their wronged countrymen an 
immediate restoration of their natural rights. 

The bond of union of the American Anti-Slavery Society is, 
that “Slaveholding is a sin against God under all circumstances, 
and ought to be immediately abandoned.’’ They do not deal 
with minutie, advocating this scheme of emancipation or that; 
—they point to the American ‘‘ Declaration of Independence,”’ 
which asserts that ‘‘ All men are born free and equal, and 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;’” 
and they ask how the existence of three millions of human 
beings in abject, cruel servitude, is consistent with such a high 
profession . 

The measures adopted for spreading the requisite knowledge 
of the vast extent and wickedness of slavery, and for rousing 
the nation to a sense not only of the sin of a system so opposed 
to the laws of God and man, but of its danger to the safety 
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and best interests of their country, are, the extensive diffusion 
of publications, the employment of lecturers in the free States, 
and the promotion in various ways of public meetings, where 
resolutions opposed to slavery are passed, and protests signed. 
For efficiently carrying out these purposes, considerable funds 
are needed, and noble, indeed, is the liberality of the abolition- 
ists towards this object. But their cause is as yet so unpopular 
and unfashionable, that the number of the wealthier classes, or 
of the more prominent professors in the various religious bodies 
who join in the movement is comparatively small. 

Whatever be the mode of action pursued by the various 
Anti-Slavery Societies, all of them agree in the necessity of 
effecting the contemplated change in a peaceful manner, all resort 
to physical force being universally deprecated. Indeed, many 
members of the American Anti-Slavery Society (which is the 
most uncompromising association of any in the contest with 
slaveholders) are Non-Lesistants, a name given to persons 
advocating views similar to those held by the Society of Friends, 
respecting the unlawfulness of violence on all occasions, even 
in self-defence. 

A very important principle is extensively acted upon by 
abolitionists, which has subjected its members to the false charge 
of being opposed to all forms of government. They call in 
question the moral character of the United States’ Constitution, 
and the propriety of voting and holding office under it. They 
maintain that a Constitution containing provisions flagrantly 
opposed to the laws of God, and to the rights of man, ought 
not to be supported; and they declare that those who do hold 
oftice generally employ their influence in upholding slavery. 
Those who vote for candidates for public offices, it is argued, 
virtually pledge themselves to fulfil the following conditions, 
contained in the Constitution, in favour of slavery :— 

1. To deliver up fugitive slaves. 

2. That the naval and military force shall be employed to 
quell a slave insurrection. 

3. That the Federal Government shall protect slave States 
against foreign invasion. 

4. That the South shall be allowed a representation for 
its slaves in the National Legislature, equal to three-fourths 
of the same number of free persons. 
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To fulfil these stipulations, they say, would be to incur the 
guilt of slaveholding; whilst swearing themselves, or appointing 
others to swear, to fulfil them, with no intention of doing so, would 
be perjury. ‘Lhose, therefore, who entertain such views, have 
adopted the motto of ‘‘No union with slaveholders;” and, by 
ceasing to hold office, by withdrawing from ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations with which slaveholders are joined, and by bearing in 
word and deed a constant protest against the national consti- 
tutional government, they aim to assist.in bringing about a 
peaceful revolution in the country ; for which conduct they are 
unjustly accused by their enemies of being opposed to all human 
government. 

The following ‘‘ Disunion Pledge ” is now widely circulated, 
and extensively signed, by those who adopt the views just 
detailed :— 


‘‘ We, the undersigned, to signify our abhorrence of injustice and 
oppression, and to clear our skirts from innocent blood, do hereby pledge 
ourselves in all suitable ways to strive for the peaceable dissolution of the 
Union, as the most consistent, feasible, and efficient means of abolishing 
Slavery.” 


A dissolution of the Union, it is affirmed, would inevitably 
put an end to slavery in the United States. Deprived of the 
protection of the military force of the north, the southern 
States could not prevent a servile rebellion ; and the conver- 
sion of slave into free labour would be the necessary con- 
sequence, 

One anti-slavery body in America, called the Liberty Party, 
aimed for some years at effecting the abolition of slavery by 
means of political action, and consequently felt themselves 
justified in escaping the odium of uniting in the unpopular efforts 
of the ‘‘ American Anti-Slavery Society,” from which they 
separated. But though many able men belonged to their 
number, their prospects were not very encouraging. At the 
presidential election in 1844, they polled only 63,000 out of 
2,000,000 voters ; and they have since, with few exceptions, 
been virtually merged into the Free-Soil party, whose object as 
a party, although it includes many sincere and zealous aboli- 
tionists, is merely to prevent'the extension of slavery in the terri- 
tories, and the admission of any more slave States into the 
Union. 

A distinct secession from the American Anti-Slavery So- 
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ciety took place in 1840, on the part of some who objected to 
women taking an active part, as speakers or office-holders, in the 
Society or its auxiliaries. This secession was stimulated by 
@ spirit of sectarian exclusiveness, very different from that of 
the parent society, which welcomes co-operation from all per- 
sons who believe that slavery is a sin, and that immediate 
emancipation is the right of the slave. The comprehensive 
spirit of the parent society is set forth with remarkable clear- 
ness in a speech of Mr. Garrison’s, published in the Leeds Series 
of Anti-Slavery Tracts, No. 86. The secession above alluded 
to took the form of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, which holds one public meeting in the year ; the rest 
of its work being accomplished mainly through the energy of 
its prime mover and principal member, Mr. Lewis Tappan. 


SECT. IX.—DIFFICULTIES OF ABOLITIONISTS, 


An Englishman, hearing for the first time of slavery as it 
now exists in the southern states of the American Union, would 
naturally suppose that the free northern states would, with one 
voice, protest against the continuance of an institution so 
degrading to their professed love of liberty, so iniquitous, and 
so dangerous to the Federal Union. He would conclude that 
in a country where no church establishment connected with the 
state limits within certain rules the official duties of the clergy, 
their pulpits would ring, Sabbath after Sabbath, with exhorta- 
tions to repentance, and repudiation of their great national sin. 
He would presume that the difficulties of the abolitionists con- 
sisted in devising asafe and judicious scheme for the emancipation 
of the slaves, and not in obtaining assistance and encourage- 
ment from their fellow-citizens, whether lay or clerical. Far dif- 
ferent, however, is the actual condition of this philanthropic 
movement in the free portion of the United States,* The 
abolitionists declare that if the clergy denounced slavery as 
they would any other sin, the system could not exist another 
year in that country. And they describe the ramifications of 
the slaveholding system—through the medium of commercial 

* Tn speaking of the clergy and religious bodies of America (where, 
as is well known, there is no established church), all denominations of 
Christians are included, whether Protestant Episcopalians, Catholics, 


Independents, Methodists, members of the Society of Friends, Presby- 
terians, Unitarians, Universalists, &c. 
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pursuits, family and social connections, political predilections, 
and church associations—to be so interwoven with the feelings, 
habits, and interests of the inhabitants of the free States, as to 
blind them to the magnitude of the evil which is undermining 
the national character, and portending incalculable calamity to 
their future welfare. ‘‘ Selfishness,’’ say the abolitionists, 
**is our great obstacle. The man of business fears to lose his 
money, or the opportunity of getting it ; the commission mer- 
chant wants consignments of southern products ; the northern 
creditor of the planter holds a mortgage on his human live stock ; 
another holds uncultivated lands in distant parts that will need 
slave labour; the teacher fears offending the parents of his 
pupils ; the merchant’s ships are in southern ports waiting to 
carry a cargo of slaves from one State to another; anorthern 
gentleman, not friendly himself to slavery, may have one son a 
cotton agent at New Orleans, another a clergyman in Missis- 
sippi, or a daughter married to a planter in Georgia. Some 
inhabitants of the northern States possess slave property in the 
south, and obtain returns from it by letting out their slaves on 
hire. Thus, and in a thousand other ways, are northern citi- 
zens prejudiced against abolitionism, while the clergy are afraid 
of offending their parishioners by touching upon the unwelcome 
and forbidden topic.” 

Most painful are those statements of the American aboli- 
tionists, in their public meetings and in their printed annual 
reports, which refer to the conduct of the clergy in relation to 
slavery. It is impossible, in perusing them, not to sympa- 
thize in the deep feeling of regret and disappointment which 
they express. 

Even Dr. Channing, whose powerful writings against slavery 
have had great influence in directing public opinion against the 
system, did not come forward until the abolitionists had been 
for some years exerting themselves; and he never joined any 
of the Anti-Slavery Societies. 

The American ministers maintain that we in this country can- 
not possibly be aware of the various circumstances of their posi- 
tion, which prevent them from taking an open and decided part 
in opposition to slavery, and entreat us to give them credit for 
acting as wisdom and conscience dictate, though they may not 
adopt the course we think they ought to pursue. We readily 
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accord to them this claim ; yet we venture to ask if, removed as 
we are from the influences which may tend to mislead their 
judgment and embarrass their action, we may not have the power 
of seeing more clearly than they can the pointings of their duty ? 
And when we consider the vast extent of the efforts of the 
Anti-Slavery Associations during the last fifteen years, the 
immense number of their publications, the defence of their prin- 
ciples and conduct against an almost unprecedented amount of 
opposition, obloquy, and persecution; when we see these 
societies not only surmounting all attempts to put them down, 
but increasing in importance, and defying the slaveholders of 
the south and the slave-supporters of the north to impeach 
their motives, to refute their arguments, or defame their cha- 
racters, justice to the abolitionists demands of us the admission 
that they have at least put us in possession of some important 
elements for forming a judgment on the merits of their case, 

One fact, at any rate, is within the scope of our observation. 
In the heart of a civilized Christian nation, exulting in the 
freedom of its laws and government, is an institution outraging 
the laws of God and man, by allowing three millions of human 
beings to be robbed of the common rights of humanity, sold as 
cattle, and treated with cruelty, against which comparatively 
few of their ministers raise an audible voice. 

Whatever opinions we may be disposed to form as to the duty 
of the American ministers of religion on this disputed subject, 
we ought, in order to obtain any clear views of it, to know the 
nature of the charges made by the abolitionists against the 
majority of their clergy of every denomination, 

They do not hesitate to speak of the church as the great 
‘* bulwark of slavery.’’ ‘‘ The churches of the south,’’ they 
tell us, ‘‘ hold slaves, both in their church capacity and through 
their individual members, and are sustained, as Christians and 
as Christian churches in so doing, by the churches and Chris- 
tians of the north.’’ Some ministers maintain the lawful- 
ness of slavery by appeals to the Bible. A slave has been 
sold for the purchase of communion plate. The theological 
synod of South Carolina and Georgia recently sold eight human 
beings to procure money for educating Presbyterian ministers. 
The clergy at the North generally condemn the abolitionists as 
a body of fanatics. Jew would venture publicly to pray for the 
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freedom of the slave; and giving notice of an anti-slavery 
meeting would frequently subject ministers to the severest. cen- 
sures of members of their churches. There exists among them 
a conventional agreement to speak of slavery ‘‘ ¢n the abstract” 
as a great evil, but they take no measures forits removal. The 
abolitionists say to the ministers of the free states, ‘‘If you 
disapprove of our measures, if you think us too violent and in- 
judicious in our course, leé us see that you are sincere in your 
professed horror of slavery, by adopting other measures for its 
yemoval. Vo not foster the prejudice against colour by treating 
free men residing in your own cities with contumely and scorn, 
because they happen to be less white than yourselves ; do not 
exclude them from mixing with white children in schools ; do 
not in your churches separate them from the rest of the congre- 
gation, and compel them to occupy ‘ negro pews ;’ do not in- 
sult them, even after death, by insisting that they shall be buried 
at a distance from their white brethren. With such a sphere 
of influence as you enjoy, do not dare to incur the awful re- 
sponsibility of maintaining that ‘ Silence is your duty on this 
question.’ Petition for the abolition of slavery in the free city 
of Washington, where the Congress holds its sittings. Demand 
the abrogation of the laws compelling free States to surrender 
fugitive slaves to their masters. Insist that a State cannot be 
ealled free if the slave have not the same liberty there that he 
would find on going a little farther north, to the British posses- 
sions in Canada. In your public ministrations preach in behalf 
of the slave ; pray for his liberty, We do not ask you to join 
our societies or adopt our plans, but we call upon you to Do 
SOMETHING for the slave; we ask you to prove, by your open 
conduct in contending against the sin of slave-holding, the sin- 
cerity of your professions as men and as Christians. We call 
upon you as men who will have hereafter to give an account of 
your stewardship, to exert the power you possess over the great 
mass of American society, to arouse their attention to the deep 
sin with which the nation is stained, and to exertion for its 
removal.”’ 

So strong is the feeling among some of the abolitionists, of 
the unfaithfulness to duty on the part of their former ministers, 
that they have left the religious societies with which they were 
connected, being unable, as they say, to derive spiritual com- 
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fort and improvement from the ministrations of persons who so 
imperfectly and reservedly carry forward the great principles 
of Christianity. 

The clergy, on the other hand, maintain that their abstain- 
ing from allusions to slavery is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their usefulness and influence among their people. 
They assert that the discussion of this ‘‘delicate question ”’ 
would disturb the harmony of the churches, and consequently 
that the interests of religion would suffer. The abolitionists 
maintain that the ‘‘interests of religion’’ and of sectarian 
associations are not identical; that true religion cannot be 
promoted by permitting a fearful national sin to remain un- 
rebuked ; that it can serve the best interests of no church to 
disregard the great principles of the gospel; that it is not by 
paying ‘‘tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin,” that vital 
Christianity is to be cherished, but by observing “the weigh- 
tier matters of the law—judgment, mercy and faith.”’ ‘These 
arguments are powerfully urged by Mr. Birney in his essay 
entitled, The American Church the Bulwark of American 
Slavery. 

Whatever opinion we may form as to the propriety of with- 
drawal from ecclesiastical associations, there is no reason for 
thinking that the anti-slavery seceders are the least serious or 
religious portion of the community, though they have incurred 
the reproach of being hostile to religion, much in the same way 
that the refusal to support, by their votes, a constitution which 
they view as requiring of them sinful compliances, has obtained 
for those who withdrew from politics on anti-slavery grounds, 
the charge of being opposed to all human government. 

The American abolitionists differ among themselves upon 
many points in their modes of action, and, in consequence, 
afford much handle to those opposed to their undertaking gene- 
rally, or to their particular line of conduct, to censure and 
condemn them. When some are accused of being infidels in 
religion, and anarchists in politics, according to the views they 
hold as to the criminal apathy of their clergy, or the pro-slayery 
character of their constitution—when wives, mothers, sisters, 
and daughters at the North, who make their voices heard in 
public on behalf of the female slave, are accused of advocating 
what has been sneeringly termed ‘* Woman’s rights ’’—we must 
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not hastily conclude that those upon whom this obloquy is 
heaped are deserving of it. 

Any direct extension of their views into the slave States, 
the abolitionists find almost impracticable. So violent is the 
prejudice against them, that the life of a known abolitionist 
would not be safe in a southern State. At an early part of 
his career, 5000 dollars were publicly offered by the Legislature 
of Georgia for the head of Mr. Garrison; and still larger rewards 
for the apprehension and delivery of Mr. Arthur Tappan and 
othereminent abolitionists, were publicly offered by individuals in 
different parts of the slave States, of which many particulars will 
be found in the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The post-masters in 
the slave States have power to destroy any anti-slavery papers 
passing through the post-office ; and such is the disregard of the 

laws of the country, exhibited by persons of wealth and station 
- when this exciting topic is agitated, that even a constitutional 
discussion of the subject of slavery is rendered impossible. Re- 
spectedas our lawsare in England, and interested asare the intel- 
lectual classes, and all who may have property in the country, 
in maintaining their sanctity, it will be scarcely credited to what 
an extent the Americans disregard their laws. Mr. Cassius M. 
Clay, a gentleman of cultivated mind, superior talents, and 
good family, in the State of Kentucky, who had liberated his 
slaves and established a paper called, the True American, in 
which he advocated a very gradual abolition of slavery,—hay- 
ing, in 1845, published some articles considered dangerous to 
the ‘‘ peculiar institution,” was commanded, by a committee ot 
sixty gentlemen, merchants, planters, &c., of Lexington, the 
town in which he resided, to desist from continuing his paper ; and 
on his refusal to obey this self-appointed tribunal, they forcibly 
entered his office, took his presses to pieces, packed them up 
and sent them to Cincinnati, in the free State of Ohio, ‘‘ vesolv- 
ing’ that no abolition newspaper should be published in Ken- 
tucky. Ona prosecution of some of this respectable mob, the 
parties were acquitted, the judge declaring that in emergencies 
there was no obligation to observe the slow forms of law. The 
following additional example may be given of the contempt for 
the law exhibited in America :—A black man at St. Louis, in 
Missouri, named M‘Intosh, who had stabbed an officer by whom 
he was arrested, was tied to a tree in the middle of the city by 
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the inhabitants, then surrounded by piles of wood, and slowly 
burned to death. The details of the murder are dreadful, The 
Hon. Luke E. Lawless, judge of the Circuit Court of Missouri, 
decided officially that ‘‘ as this burning of M‘Intosh was the act 
of a majority, it was a case that transcended the jurisdiction of 
the grand jury !” 

In 1844, the Hon. Samuel Hoare, a gentleman of long ex- 
perience at the bar and in the councils of the state and nation, 
was deputed by the commonwealth of Massachusetts to proceed 
to Charleston for the purpose of collecting facts, and prosecut- 
ing a suitin the supreme court at the expense of the State, in 
order to determine how far the laws of South Carolina war- 
ranted the imprisonment of free coloured people who arrived 
there on ship-board. ‘The public authorities, however, would 
neither recognise nor protect Mr. Hoare in his mission; the 
Governor and Legislature passed angry resolutions ; he was 
waited upon by the sheriff and some gentlemen of the town, 
who informed him that his life was not secure ; and it was at 
length made evident to him that his personal safety demanded 
his immediate escape from the place. 

Though no anti-slavery demonstration can be ventured on in 
the southern States, it is well known that many individuals 
earnestly desire to aid in the abolition of slavery, and that they 
are able in various silent methods to forward the cause. 


SECT. X.—SUCCESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


Among the people of the northern States, accustomed from 
infancy to regard the cruelty and injustice of a remote institu- 
tion with indifference—habituated themselves to the practice of 
a minor degree of tyranny and unchristian conduct towards a 
portion of their own fellow-citizens, and with their personal 
interests much bound up with the existing order of things—a 
great moral movement having for its object the arousing the 
consciences of the inhabitants to a sense of national guilt, 
cannot but proceed slowly, nor can it give, excepting after 
long intervals, any clear indications of progress. Yet, though 
the abolitionists have had almost incredible difficulties to con- 
tend against, and much to dispirit them, they consider their 
cause as making some advance, and as now brightening beyond 
their previous expectations. 
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Formerly they could not hold meetings in the towns of the 
free States without personal hazard: now they are not only 
undisturbed, but many of the State halls are thrown open to 
them, and their assemblies are attended by enthusiastic crowds. 
It would, indeed, be contrary to the natural and usual progress 
of events, if, among a great and intelligent people, professing 
the Christian religion, and their obligation to conform to its 
requirements, the unwearied persevering efforts of a body of 
disinterested persons, to expose a national sin of destructive 
influence and portentous aspect, did not produce some decided 
effect. In the year 1830 there was not a single Anti-Slavery 
Society in America; now there are hundreds of thousands of 
the people who are open in their hostility to slavery,’and more 
or less active in the manifestation of their zeal. Newspapers 
and other publications advocating the abolition of slavery are 
also very numerous in the northern States. 

From the schisms that have taken place in some of the reli- 
gious bodies as to their duty in regard to-slavery, the aboli- 
tionists infer that a considerable awakening of the conscience 
of serious people is taking place, and they augur well from this 
circumstance. * 

If their clergy do not encourage the religious societies with 
which they are connected to advocate the cause of the oppressed 
slave, the anti-slavery party now entertain the hope that the con- 
gregations, in advance of their ministers upon this vital question, 
will induce them to follow, though they will not lead, their flocks. 

In this country, attention is so much directed to the eonduct 
of the American ministers in reference to slavery in the United 
States, that those who visit England, and are known to be 
favourable to slavery, or even those who have taken no part in 
efforts for its abolition, are, in many of our towns, unlikely to 
meet with that cordial welcome to the pulpits of those in the 
same communion with themselves, which was accorded to them 
some years ago, when the question of American slavery was 
less understood here.+ The growing attention to American 





* This favourable prospect continues to the present time, and the 
Jabours of the abolitionists are more and more apparent in their influ- 
ence on the public mind. 

+ This vigilance against the intrusion of American pro-slavery divines 
into English pulpits, has recently become much more marked than 
heretofore, and is certainly on the increase. 7 
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slavery in this country, as evidenced by our publicjournals, by 
the unusual number of contributions from Great Britain and 
Ireland to the Boston bazaar, and by other unequivocal demon- 
strations, affords much encouragement to the abolitionists. 

We are apt to imagine here, that the American abolitionists 
are advocating some specific plans for effecting the change from 
slave to free labour, and that they are endeavouring to influence 
public opinion in favour of their schemes. Such, however, is 
far from being the case ; they do not regard it as their business 
to make any suggestions of this nature; unhappily, the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the United States is not yet even adverse to 
the existence of slavery.. The abolitionists are only aiming to 
open the eyes of their country to the sinfulness of a degrading 
institution, which is weighing heavily upon the best interests 
of the people, and disgracing them in the eyes of foreigners. 
They call upon the people to remove from the Republic the dis- 
grace of holding three millions of their fellow-men in bondage. 
“They cannot believe that Providence will long allow the con- 
tinuance of such iniquity in a land of professed Christians, and 
they urge their fellow-citizens to effect that change peaceably, 
which, if not thus brought about, they believe will be produced 
by scenes of violence and bloodshed too terrible to contemplate. 
- They feel that if they had but the ministers of religion on their 
side, their victory over the opinion of the nation would be a 
speedy one. If, therefore, we find that they condemn their 
clergy in language which appears inconsistent with Christian 
gentleness and charity, we are bound to consider the position 
in which they are placed, and to make allowance for the warmth 
which may be required to melt the icy atmosphere by which 
they are surrounded, 

The time appears to be approaching when the occurrence of 
various remarkable circumstances will compel a decision either 
in favour of, or against slavery. Indeed, that such are already 
taking place and demanding an unequivocal expression of opi- 
nion, will appear from the following examples. 

The constitution of the United States, as we have already 
stated, requires that fugitive slaves should be given up if 
demanded by their masters; and the slaveholders and their 
friends call upon the inhabitants of the northern States to 
obey the requisition of the constitution, and to afford no 
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asylum to their missing property. The abolitionists, on the 
contrary, and with them thousands of other humane people, 
believe that in sheltering the fugitive they are discharging 
a duty to a fellow-creature, and ‘‘ obeying God rather than 
man.’ Marked instances of the public profession of this 
principle are occurring. In 1844, Francis Jackson, Esq., of 
Boston, a magistrate, resigned his commission of the peace, on 
this ground. He maintained that the call of duty and humanity 
was in fayour of the slave, and not of the master: and in his 
letter of resignation to his Excellency, Governor Briggs, he 
makes this emphatic declaration :—‘‘ That part of the consti- 
tution which provides for the surrender of fugitive slaves, I 
never have supported, and never will. I will join in no slave- 
hunt, My door shall stand open, as it has long stood, for the 
panting and trembling victim of the slave-hunter.. When I 
shut my door against him, may God shut the door of His mercy 
against me!’’ Similar sentiments have been uttered by thou- 
sands, and carried into action by numbers since the passing of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill has roused into indignant energy the 
anti-slavery feelings of the people of the free States. 

A justice of the peace, in Indiana, has also resigned his com- 
mission for the same reason. In 1848, the Rev. Charles T. 
Torrey died while under sentence of imprisonment for six years, 
in a jaibin Maryland, for assisting slaves to escape. One party 
maintained that he underwent a just punishment for violating 
the laws of the country, well knowing the penalty he incurred. 
Mr. Torrey, on the other hand, carried with him the full sym- 
pathy of a large class of Americans, when he. declared that 
what is regarded and punished as a crime in the United States, 
would be commended as an act of humanity and Christian duty 
had it been performed in behalf of white captives in Turkey or 
Africa. In reference to Mr. Torrey’s incarceration, the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, at their annual meeting. in 
1845, passed a resolution in which they express, in strong 
terms, condemnation of the apathy of the clergy of that com- 
mouwealth, for ‘‘tamely and quietly acquiescing in the im- 
prisonment of one of their number for a deed which does 
honour to his profession.” 

In 1844, Captain Jonathan Walker, who allowed seven slaves 
to sail with him in his vessel from Pensacola, in West Florida, 
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in the hope of their being safely landed in the British islands 
of Bermuda, was, owing to illness, unable to navigate his boat 
on her voyage, and, being captured, was sent back to Pensacola. 
The negroes were returned to their owners, and Captain Walker 
was put into prison, where he nearly lost his life from the seve- 
rity of his treatment during his severe illness. He was after- 

wards tried, convicted, exposed for an hour in the pillory, the 

letters 8.8. (Slave Stealer) branded on his hand with a hot iron, 

a heavy fine imposed on him, and his imprisonment continued, 

until kind friends came forward to pay the large sum demanded 

of him, amounting to 596 dollars. ‘The slave-holders say that 

Captain Walker suffered less than his deserts, and ought to 

be thankful for getting off so easily. The anti-slavery party 

applaud him for his generous and benevolent efforts in behalf of 

the oppressed slave. He afterwards engaged as a lecturer 

in favour of abolition, and produced much excitement by ex- 

hibiting his branded hand, and exposing the wickedness of 

slavery. 

While Captain Walker was in prison, a resolution of sympathy 
and commendation, passed at a meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in London, and transmitted to 
him, was forcibly taken from him, and laid before a committee 
of the Legislative Council of the territory of Florida. In their 
report on the occasion, the committee express the greatest in- 
dignation at the interference of English abolitionists in their 
concerns, and recommend that in future death be the punish- 
ment for assisting slaves to escape! 

In 1844, John L. Brown was condemned to be hanged for 
assisting in the escape of a slave in South Carolina, and the 
sentence would probably have been executed but for the indig- 
nation expressed by the inhabitants of this country, not only at 
public meetings, but even in the House of Lords. 

These instances are sufficient to show how impossible it is 
that the majority of the people in the northern States should 
long occupy a neutral position, or that they should practise © 
“‘the duty of observing silence with respect to slavery,’’ (as re- 
commended by an eminent minister at a public meeting), while 
events of so daring a character are continually demanding the 
expression of opinion respecting them. 

The recent annexation of Texas to the United States, which 
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was effected by a species of legislative legerdemain, will pro- 
bably hasten the downfall of slavery, through the disgust ex- 
cited by this high-handed feat of the slave interest. They have 
thus added to the Union an extent of territory capable of being 
parcelled out into eight or ten slave States—a measure which 
was never contemplated at the time the American confederacy 
was consolidated by the Constitution in 1787. Indeed, the 
abolitionists declare this proceeding to be far more revolutionary 
than any they advocate; and many at the north maintain that 
they are, by this act of the Legislature, absolved from all obli- 
gation to a government which has thus violated the conditions 
of their union with the southern States. An immense market 
for the slave-breeding States is now opened in Texas; and the 
more numerous the slaves are, the greater will. be the power of 
the slaveholders in Congress. The abolitionists rejvice that 
some who held back from committing themselves publicly to any 
opinion upon slavery as it formerly existed, have ventured to 
speak out since this bold and unequivocal pro-slavery act of 
annexing Texas has been consummated. 

The infamous Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 has had the same 
effect. The anti-slavery spirit of the north is more vigorous 
and hopeful than ever. The number of fugitives recovered 
under the provisions of the law continually diminishes, whilst 
the multitudes that escape are beyond all precedent.* And 
to the direct agency of this law the world is indebted for 
some of the noblest contributions to anti-slavery literature. 
Mrs. Stowe’s famous tale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, has had a 
sale unprecedented for extent and rapidity, and has done more 
to arrest the attention of the civilized world to its theme than 
any other book ever effected in the same time. The Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is an invaluable counterpart to Weld’s 





* One of the earliest instances in which this law was attempted to be 
put into execution was that of William and Ellen Craft, whose case ex- 
cited much interest in this country, and for whose re-capture the Presi- 
dent of the United States offered the use of the army, navy, and militia, 
ifneeded. In No. 35 of the Leeds Anti-Slavery Tracts will be found a 
sketch of their eventful escape from Macon, Georgia, in the disguise of 
a planter and his slave; their subsequent settlement in Boston, and 
their enforced flight from that city, in a British vessel, to evade a hot 
pursuit instituted after them, in consequence of the passing of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law; with a portrait of Mrs. Craft, in the disguise in which 
she effected her wonderful escape. 
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American Slavery as it is, and affords ample proof that the 
most thrilling statements in the story can be paralleled by 
facts yet more astounding. Rev. Wm. Goodell’s American 
Slave Code is an able digest of the law of slavery, showing 
that the law, practice, and public sentiment of the slaye 
States, are naturally and inevitably productive of the most 
terrible results, and fully bear out the charges of the aboli- 
tionists. The White Slave, by Richard Hildreth, a powerful 
story, is filled with arguments and disquisitions which show the 
inseparable evils of the slave system, and its demoralising 
effects upon the community which maintains it. 


SECT. XI.—GENERAL REMARKS.—CLAIM OF THE ABOLITIONISTS 
ON BRITISH SYMPATHY AND AID. 


That slavery will be put an end to at no very distant period, 
appears to be the expectation of all who have no direct interest 
in its continuance—even of those who will take no steps in 
hastening this desirable event. But when it is considered that, 
by births and importation, 150,000 slaves are now being yearly 
added to the already existing millions, remote, indeed, must 
be their emancipation if no efforts be made to promoteit. The 
late John Quincy Adams, formerly president of the United 
States, who never gave a single vote in Congress in favour of - 
abolition measures (though he, amidst much odium, strenuously — 
supported the right of petitioning for them), uses this strong 
language in an address to the coloured population who were 
celebrating his visit to Cincinnati, in 1843 :—‘‘ That slavery 
will be abolished in this country and throughout the world, I 
firmly believe. Whether it shall be done peaceably or by blood, 
God only knows; but that it shall be accomplished I have no 
doubt ; and by whatever way, I say—let it come.” 

‘Let us,’’ says Mr. Abdy, ‘‘root out slavery in the United 
States, and it will not long poison the atmosphere of Brazil 
and the West Indies. In its present vigour it co-operates with 
every kind of cruelty and injustice, wherever at work or latent. 
It retards the progress of liberty, whether political, religious, 
or social; and it tends to throw an odium as well upon free 
institutions as on those who sigh for their promotion.” 

To prevent, however, so dire a catastrophe as the termination 
of slavery by rebellion and massacre, is the great aim of the 
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slandered abolitionists of America. They maintain that a 
bloodless abolition of slavery might be effected, if the object 
were ardently desired, and unanimously attempted by the 
inhabitants of the free States; and that the result would be 
alike beneficial to the pecuniary interests and the morals of 
their country, while it would remove that stigma which now 
attaches to them as the professed representatives of liberty 
and independence. ‘‘ Did earth,”’ says an American writer 
previously quoted, ‘‘ ever witness such a spectacle? A nation 
declaring to the world that ‘all men are endowed by their 
Creator with an inalienable right of liberty,’ and then, by the 
Constitution of her national existence, offering the highest 
premium for slave-breeding and slave-trading! Professing to 
be an asylum to the oppressed of all lands, and then qualifying 
men for the exercise of political power according to the number 
of their slaves—thus making slaveholding the foundation of 
its national government! A nation boasting of its intelligence, 
its civilization, its religion—of its schools, colleges, churches, 
Bibles, ministers, and democracy—rewarding and honouring 
its citizens according to the amount of their property in the 
‘persons’ of men, and to the number of immortal beings whom 
they have shut out from all knowledge, and all hope, and have 
been enabled to herd with the beasts of the field! The only 
cure for such a Constitution is its destruction—the only remedy 
for such a Union is its dissolution.”’ 

It may not appear very obvious how private individuals in 
this country, however much they may deplore such an insti- 
tution as American slavery, can do anything towards the- 
removal of an evil so great in itself, so distant, and surrounded 
with such formidable defences. Yet the abolitionists of the 
United States most emphatically assure us that we can render 
them essential service. They assert that their nation is ever 
much influenced by the deliberate opinion of the intelligent and 
benevolent portion of ours; and they urge us to acquire and 
diffuse, as widely as possible, a correct knowledge of the cruel 
nature and demoralizing consequences of slavery in their 
southern States. They assure us there is nothing in their 
circumstances, objects, or principles, that we cannot fully 
understand. They appeal to us as Christians, as brethren of 
the human family, as persons descended from the same ancestors 
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and using the same language, to assist and encourage them. 
They look upon their enterprise as a holy one, and firmly trust 
that God will bless every disinterested effort, however small 
it may be, however remote its origin, to avert from their beloved 
country the fearful calamities with which the continuance ot 
slavery threatens it. Hvery document bearing to their shores 
sentiments of approval and respect for their cause, they feel 
to be a support at the present time, and an encouragement of 
their future efforts. Exhortations from the various religious 
bodies in this country to societies of the same communion in 
America, beseeching their brethren—their ministers especially 
—to manifest a decided opposition to the continuance of the 
sin of slavery among them, are considered as an important 
mode of aiding the efforts of the abolitionists. There is reason 
to believe that an important clerical protest was called forth by 
a respectful but earnest address to their American brethren, 
signed by 190 Unitarian ministers in this country, and trans- 
mitted to the United States in 1843. ‘‘ American slavery,’ 
says an intelligent abolitionist, ‘‘is remote only in its physical 
and sectional locality. A true soul, wherever placed on God’s 
earth, can give it mortal wounds. The high-toned, consistent, 
persevering rebuke of Europeans, and especially of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, is keenly felt here.”’ 

To promote the co-operation of the abolitionists of this 
country with those of America, a cheap anti-slavery newspaper, 
called the Anti-Slavery Advocate, is published in London, by 
Mr. William Tweedie, 387, Strand, on the first of each month. 
It is forwarded to subscribers by post for 2s. annually, or it 
may be had of the booksellers for a penny a number. This 
paper generally contains an amount of anti-slavery informa- 
tion not readily accessible, and furnishes a very cheap and 
useful medium of communication for the friends of the cause ; 
and as such, it is confidently recommended to their support 
and patronage.* 

During the last year, the Anti-Slavery Reporter, the well- 


* Mr. Garrison, in the Liberator of June 24, speaks of the Anti- 
Slavery Advocate in the following terms of commendation:—‘ We have 
never seen the anti-slavery periodical which contained so much im- 
portant and indispensable information, and condensed in so small a 
space, as these numbers of the Advocate have presented.” 
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known organ of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
has been reduced in price to 3d. per monthly number ; and, since 
coming under the management of a new editor, has advocated 
the cause of the abolition movement of America with an earnest- 
ness and fairness which are very encouraging. 

_ Another monthly periodical, called the Ante-Slavery Watch- 
man, has lately appeared, which may also be had of Mr. 
Tweedie, price 2d. ; and is likewise published in Manchester, 
being specially designed for the diffusion of anti-slavery infor- 
mation throughout the manufacturing districts. We heartily 
wish it success. 

Requiring, as the American Anti-Slavery Societies do, funds 
for the payment of lecturers, and the dissemination of publica- 
tions among their large population, they venture to hope that 
wealthy and benevolent friends of the slave in Great Britain 
will not withhold from them pecuniary help, or the means of ob- 
taining it. And if we do nothing else for them, they tell us they 
shall be thankful and encouraged in their work if they have 
but the sympathy and good wishes of the feeling hearts of their 
fatherland. Their sentiments towards the friends in Eng- 
Jand interested for them, cannot be more appropriately por- 
trayed than in the words of a distinguished lady of Boston to a 
friend in Bristol, in reference to the articles sent from this and 
other towns to the late Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Bazaar :— 

“‘T cannot be present at the opening of one of your boxes 
from England, without finding my eyes full of tears. How all 
space is annihilated to us! and how truly our hearts meet in 
this great cause which makes us cease to be of any country 
but of that one whose King is our Creator, and whose laws 
are universal love and justice! We are, indeed, all brethren. 
OQ! my dear friend, speak for us and give our heartfelt thanks, 
our blessing to all—to each one who sent those loving, and 
generous, and beautiful testimonials of their sympathy with us 
in the cause of human freedom, and of Christian pity for the 
suffering bondsmen of this our wicked Egypt. Still help us 
with your prayers, your loving-kindness. You do much— 
more than you think for. When they see your munificent aid, 
the cold and selfish are ashamed, and begin to think for whom 
and for what principle you are labouring and sacrificing. God’s 
best blessing be with you all for the good you do to us!”’ 
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The influence of this annual fair extends vastly beyond its 
pecuniary results, through the attention thus attracted to its 
object; and while the anti-slavery party in America are so 
earnestly soliciting our support in their sacred cause, it is 
hardly to be supposed that any, really interested in their 
philanthropic movement, will be deterred from affording them 
the co-operation they deserve, by the argument that one coun- © 
try has no right to interfere with the institutions of another. 
A nation that has emancipated 800,000 slaves in the western 
world and some millions in the east; whose sovereign in her 
wide dominions rules not over a single human being who is 
legally a slave*—a nation whose territory, in whatever quarter 
of the globe it is situated, gives freedom to the bondsman the 
moment his foot touches its soil—may, without arrogance, 
entreat a great and Christian country, connected with it by 
numerous sympathies and interests, to relinquish an unholy 
institution, and to unite in efforts to civilize and ameliorate the 
world. : 

Emancipation must, ere long, become the common cause of. 
Christendom, as the abolition of theslave trade was a few years 
ago. In 1822, the American House of Representatives re- 
quested their president to: enter into negotiations with other 
maritime powers for its suppression ; and now it seems that the 
United States will become the field on which the last battle for 
and against slavery itself is to be fought. To those who take 
a different view on this point, the following observations of the 
celebrated Dr. Channing, in his Remarks on the Slavery Ques- 
tion, are suggested for their consideration :— 

‘‘The position is false that nation has no right to interfere 
morally with nation. Hvery community is responsible to other 
communities for its laws, habits, character: not responsible in 
the sense of being liable to physical punishment and force, but 
in the sense of just exposure to reprobation and scorn, And 
this moral control communities are bound to exercise over each 


* From the letters of Mr. Peter Gordon, recently published in the 
Anti-Slavery Advocate, we have reason to apprehend that, in some parts 
of British India, a portion of the people are kept in bondage by their 
countrymen. But this is an illegal abuse, maintained contrary to posi- 
tive enactment, by the cupidity of the natives, the apathy of the British 
local administrators of justice, and their ignorance of the language of 
those over whom they are appointed to rule. 
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other, and exercise it more and more in proportion to the spread 
of intelligence and civilization. The world is governed much 
more by opinion than laws. With the progress of society this 
power of opinion is taking the place of arms. In this state of 
the world, all attempts of the slaveholders to. put to silence 
the condemning voice of men, whether far or near, is vain. I 
utterly deny that a people can screen themselves behind their 
nationality from the moral reprobation of the world.” 
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The Boston FemaLe ANTI-SLAVERY Society (auxiliary to the ‘‘ Ame- 
- rican Anti-Slavery Society”) have, for several years, received assistance 
from ladies in Great Britain and Ireland to their annual Fair or Bazaar, 
and this co-operation is greatly increasing. 

Contributions of articles of use and ornament, of no great bulk, and 
which will bear being packed without injury; ladies’ fancy-work, sta- 
tionery, the products of manufactories (especially of such works of taste 
and art as are not made in the United States), as well as donations of 
money, will be appropriated in an effectual manner for the promotion of 
the cause. . 

The following ladies have consented to receive donations for the 
** American Anti-Slavery Society,” and contributions to the Boston 
Bazaar, held annually, which should be forwarded to them before the 
end of September :— 


PAE acn<. > dattiacn tetidey. Mrs. Hayes, 3, Marlborough Build- 
ings. 4 
Belfast.......s+...++....+..... Miss Ireland, Royal Institution. 
Birmineham ... is... ci Mrs. Harry Hunt, Edgbaston. 
Bradford, (Yorkshire)...... Mrs TT. F. Bird, 3, Hustler’s Terrace. 
PCG ROWALET «2.2.2... cereceee Miss Browne. 
Bristol..................-s0.s. Mrs. H. Thomas, 2, Great George 
Street. 


Cheltenham..................Mrs. Furber. 
Cork........0-.......+2..+0++e. Lhe Misses Jennings. 
DEED Yy Tice en it... Miss Huttom 
Dublin............+.+++.++.... Mrs. Edmundson, 35, Capel Street. 
4 a4 Mrs. R. D. Webb, 176, Great Bruns- 
wick Street. 
Edinburgh...................Mrs. J. Wigham, 5, Grey Street. 
Evesham..................... Lhe Misses Davis. 
GIASOW.......4.--..00000000- Mrs. Welsh. 
Hull.......................0e..Mrs. Seaton, 30, Whitefriargate. 
ME WEG e vars cos cos oes Mrs. Kell. wil 
Kenilworth.................. Mrs. Grundy, Ladies’ Hill. 
Kidderminster............++. Miss Talbot. 
BIGOOS vices treccetcesess..- Mrs. BR. L.\ Ford. 
. a Mrs. Joseph Lupton, 1, Blenheim Ter 
race, 


~ 
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WAverpood slaw veac sti Mrs. Banks, Myrtle Street, St. Ann’s. 


yi Py Mrs. Powell, Clifton Terrace, Everton. 
London......+.++++eseseeeeeee Mrs. Dr. Massie, Upper Clapton. 

‘y W Mrs. Reid, 21, York ‘Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. 
Manchester.........+.+se0e0e-Miss Whitelegge, 130, Ormond Street. 

Neath and Swansea......... Mrs. Rowland. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.......... Mrs. John Mawson. 
Wottmeham ei estes Mrs. W. Enfield. 


Oxford sissies de. si8 oles Mors. Hemmings. 
Perth ..........ceeesseeeeseee- lHiss Grant and Miss Hilditch. 


POEL PPO. isc. 62s avaveeavetiee Mrs. Davies. 
Reading ..066i..ssss'ss. oveedsee Mts 2 Eeamgley. 
SOUtHAMPtOM te. csccee cosiasnee Mrs. Harman and Mrs. Clark. 


Thirsk...........2. seee0se--. Mrs. Bartholomew Smith. 

Watring toni: ccs dscns Mies eels 

Wateridrd piiiiwaces ahaseyides Miss M. Waring. 
Whitehaven.................. Miss Hannah M.Peile, Waterloo Terrace. 
Varthouth,.. ds..4.0hkeessedss Miss-eettiss 


APPENDIA' GE 


YALUABLE INFORMATION UPON THE SUBJECT OF THIS TRACT 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE FOLLOWING WORKS :— 


‘Slavery in America,” Chambers’ Miscellany. 

‘‘ Narrative of Frederick Douglass, a Fugitive Slave."—Webb and 
Chapman, Dublin. 

‘* American Notes,” by C. Dickens, vol. ii. chap. 9. 

«Society in America,” and ‘‘ Retrospect of Western Travel,” by Miss 
Martineau. $ 

‘““The Martyr Age,” by Miss Martineau.—Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

“* The American Churches the Bulwark of Slavery,” by James G. Birney, 
late Presidential Candidate of the Liberty Party.—British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, London. 

“Narrative of William Wells Brown, an American Slave.”—Gilpin, 
London. 

‘* American Scenes, and Christian Slavery,” by the Rev. Ebenezer 
Davies. London, Snow. 

“Facts for Baptist Churches.”—Collected, arranged, and revised by 
A. J. Foss, of New Hampshire, and Edward Mathews, of Wiscon- 
sin, U.S. 

“¢ Abdy’s Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States.”—Mur- 
ray, London. 

‘¢ Despotism in America,” by R. Hildreth, Boston. 

‘¢ Captain Walker’s Narrative.”—Boston. 

“«Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Clarke, 
London. 

*“The American Slave Code,” by Rev. W. Goodell. 
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* American Slavery as it is—Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses,” by 
Theodore D. Weld. 
Reports of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
Do. of the Massachussets Anti-Slavery Society. 
Do. of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society. 
Do. of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. 
Do. of the Pennsylvania Female Anti-Slavery Society. 
Ten Years’ of Experience,” by M. W. Chapman. 
“ Dissolution of the Union,” by H. C. Wright. allie, Glasgow. 
‘* Appeal in behalf of that class of Americans called Africans,” by Lydia 
_ Maria Child. Anti-Slavery Society, New York. 
“Tsaac T. Hopper’s Life,” by the same. 1853. 
‘* Rankin’s Letters on Slavery,” fifth edition, pp. 109 (Rev. John 
Rankin). Brown & Co., Ohio. 
“The Church as it is,” by Parker Pillsbury. 
“Five Years’ Progress of the Slave Power,” by Rev. J. Palfrey. 
Muzey & Co., Boston. 
** Letter to the People of the United States, touching the matter of 
Slavery,” by Theodore Parker. 1848. 
“Tracts for the People, showing the relations of the United States 
Government to Slavery.” Loring Moody. 1847. 
«Slavery, and the Internal Slave Trade, in the United States of America, 
1841. British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


The foregoing works, many of them printed in the United 
States, may be procured from any English Bookseller, through 
the London publishers. 

A Library has been recently formed in Leeds, by the Anti- 
Slavery Association of that town, which contains nearly the 
whole of the above works, and a large collection of others on 
the same subjects. Persons in that neighbourhood may avail 
themselves of this, by becoming members of the Anti-Slavery 
Association. The following are the Rules of the Library :— 

1. Any Member of the Leeds Anti-Slavery Association may 
have books for perusal from its Library by application to the 
Sub-Librarian, on presentation of a Member’s Ticket. 

2. If a book applied for be in circulation, it may be obtained 
as soon as it shall be returned, according to priority of appli- 
cation. 

3. The object of the Association being to diffuse information 
as widely as possible, to sustain and increase an interest in the 
Anti-Slavery Cause; any Member of the Committee, or Life 
Member of the Library, is at liberty to lend Books, such. Mem- 
ber being responsible for their return in reasonable time, un- 
injured. 
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Catalogues may be had from the Sub-Librarian, James 
Milnes, at the Depot, Town-Mission Room, 1, Park Lane, 
Leeds. 

N.B. Members of the Association are entitled to be supplied 
monthly with a copy of the Anti-Slavery Advocate; Subserib- 
ers of five shillings may receive the Anti-Slavery Reporter, * 
preferred. 

Additions of works of interest are frequently being made to 
the Leeds Anti-Slavery Library, and we would recommend he 
formation of similar Libraries elsewhere. 

For those who are desirous of Anti-Slavery information, or 
of spreading it extensively, the Leeds Anti-Slavery Series of 
_ Tracts offer a good and cheap opportunity of doing so. These 
Tracts consist of nearly 100 varieties, from 6d. per 100 and 
upwards, several of them illustrated with wood-cuts. Those 
who wish to hasten the day of freedom to the slave by this 
means, may be supplied with specimens, or any information, on 
application to Wilson Armistead, Leeds. Volumes including 
the whole series, with engravings, are sent post free for 2s. 6d. 
in postage stamps, or, if preferred, a bundle of Tracts about a 
pound weight for the same charge. 

If persons corresponding with, or sending goods to America, 
made a point of inclosing some of these tracts, it would be like. 
scattering seed in the now prepared soil. We ought also to 
endeavour to derive the full benefit from our cheap postage at 
home, by making up the weight prescribed with something 
likely to do good, ‘‘ thus casting our bread upon the waters.”’ 
Tracts might be inclosed in every letter, without increasing the 
postage. Let them be sent in faith, a blessing asked upon 
them, and we know not how many may take rout, and what a 
fruitful harvest will result. We must not be silent or inactive 
so long as a single brother or sister bleeds in chains. So long 
as one man holds property in another, and Anti-Slavery feeling 
needs to be created and kept alive, society must be saturated 
with it; it must be preached everywhere, and to the great 
work of emancipation every assistance must be summoned. 
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APPENDIX III,” 
SLAVEHOLDERS CONFESSION. 


Since the foregoing pages were printed, the following obser- 
vations have heen made by the Editor of an American pro- 
Slavery paper (The Richmond Examiner, December 5, 1853), 
which we here insert for the reader’s encouragement to labour 
on in the cause of freedom, in full faith of obtaining the 
victory. 

The Editor of that paper has displayed great generalship in 
surveying the position of the Abolitionists. He exhibits a man 
of a deep thinking mind, with a rare talent for close scrutiny 
into the camp of his opponents. He frankly confesses the 
Abolitionists are to be feared as well as respected, and he freely 
admits the following important points, which he fearlessly places 
before the Slaveholders :— 

That all men in the United States now agree that Slavery 
is the all-absorbing question for that Republic, even more so 
than all other questions, moral, political, and religious com- 
bined. 

That there is no peace for the Slaveholder, and no hope from 
any measures of politicians, however loud any party may cry 
peace ; all hope for the Slaveholder is gone, and gone forever. 

That the permanency of the Union, and the destiny of man- 
kind, are now staked upon the success of free government. 

That Great Britain, with all her commercial interests, that 
ramify the affairs of the world—with all her monied power, 
which can dictate peace or war, are all—all determined upon 
the destruction of Slavery. 

That all the power of the strictly religious portion of every 
community throughout the whole civilized world, is now array- 
ing against the institution—and they have powerful allies who 
are joining their ranks. 

That any man is a shallow observer, if not a hopeful fool, 
who believes that the Slavery agitation is ended. 

That all the talent, money, ingenuity, and subtlety of the 
whole world can do to destroy Slavery, is now being done, and 
at this very hour, and that never was Slavery in so much danger 
as at this moment. 
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That it is in vain for Slaveholders, like the ostrich, to stick 
their heads under the sand, and then suppose their whole bodies 
are protected. That the Slaveholders are entirely surrounded 
with an army with banners, with whom no compromise can be 
made; and that then al/ is at stake, and to be decided on the 
cast of one great moral battle. [He probably means that as 
soon as pro-slavery clergymen, and pro-slavery presses, join the 
Abolitionists, then the Slaveholders will ground their arms and 
surrender. | 

That the Slave-holding States [to use the Editor’s own words] 
are begirt with a circle of fire; and that all the powers of hell 
never presented against heaven a more formidable front than 
the Abolitionists are now marshalling against Slavery. 

That the Abolitionists are great generals ; that their vigilance 
is unceasing ; and that now their principles are so firmly rooted, 
that the South are upon a volcano. 

That though the field officers among the Abolitionists may 
be divided in opinion as to which wing of Slavery to strike first 
—they are all united in the general opinion that the monster 
must be destroyed. 

That all the fountains of public opinion are being poisoned 
against Slavery and the Slaveholders; that millions of copies 
of Uncle Tom are finding greedy purchasers; that it has for 
months, every night, been. dramatized before packed audiences, 
and to an extent before unprecedented ; that preachers, perio- 
dicals and papers, of every grade and degree, are joining in the 
general yell against Slaveholders and Slavery. 


The Editor of this Virginian Newspaper, who makes the 
foregoing and many other similar admissions, which we have 
not space to include, has displayed great generalship in sur- 
veying the position of Slavery and of its adversaries the Aboli- 
tionists. If such facts are held up in bold relief by a pro-slavery 
Editor, surely all who are working for freedom have cause for 
encouragement to gird on more strength for the contest, to go 
up as did the stripling shepherd with his sling against the giant 
of Gath; and in the name of the God of truth and justice, do 
battle against this monster of iniquity, till it not only totter, but 
fall to rise no more. 
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